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SIGNIFICANCE OF STUDIES OF KETOSIS AND OF NITROGEN 
AND WATER BALANCE TO OBESITY DIETS! 


JENNIE I. ROWNTREE 


Department of Home Economics, University of Washington 


HERE is much difference of opinion regarding obesity diets. 
In the past fear of the effects of ketosis, of nitrogen loss, of mineral 


or vitamin inadequacy has prevented rigid restriction of food 
and resulted in the advising of well-rounded diets upon which reduction 
is slow. Recently more stringent food restriction has been advocated 
(Evans and Strang, 1931). It seems worth while therefore to study the 
literature and note whether such fears are well founded or if the obese 
individual makes rapid adjustments to an altered dietary régime. Since 
the obese are encouraged by fairly rapid and regular weight loss, it is of 
interest to consider water balance also, and to study relationships between 
the quality of food, water retention, and weight deviation. 

Ketosis. That ketonuria is not incompatible with well-being in 
subjects of normal weight was shown by McClellan and DuBois (1930). 
Their subjects, Stefansson and Anderson, on an exclusive meat diet ex- 
creted from 4 to 7 grams of acetone daily for a year without untoward 
symptoms, both subjects being able to carry on their normal work. No 
reduction of mental power resulted which might be expected if ketogenic 
diets have anesthetic action. Wilder (1921) believed that the value of 
fasting and of the ketogenic diet in epilepsy was due to its anesthetic 
action, but since dehydration depresses nervous activity as readily as do 
ketone bodies, ketosis probably has little effect on the nervous system. 

Depletion of the alkali reserve is considered the most undesirable 
effect of ketosis. Whether the mineral loss is occasioned by the need for 
neutralization of the acid products of ketosis is questioned. Gamble, 


1 Received for publication, May 31, 1932. 
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Ross and Tisdall (1923) found that a reduction in carbohydrate metabo- 
lism released not only water supposedly held by carbohydrate in the 
tissues, but also the base normally held by the water. When water is 
released from the cells of the organism as it is when carbohydrate in the 
diet is restricted, osmotic relationship would necessitate the elimination 
of base. The loss of base is believed therefore to be a consequence of the 
reduction in the volume of body water which occurs during fasting or 
following ingestion of a high fat diet, rather than destruction and loss of 
base for the purpose of neutralizing acid end products. As proof of this, 
Gamble and coworkers found that during a fifteen-day fast the elimina- 
tion of base decreased to one-fourth of that lost at first, while the ketone 
excretion decreased but one-half. 

The findings of Weymuller and Ratner (1932) do not justify the 
inference that the ketogenic regimen causes a very great depletion of 
inorganic substances. Though they found an increase in mineral loss 
during ketosis, they conclude as did Gamble that this was a result of the 
loss of body water. 

Wide variations in susceptibility to ketosis have been reported. Deuel 
and Gulick (1932) find that ketonuria due to fasting is evident much 
sooner in women and the total amount of ketone bodies excreted are 
three to four times as great as with men. ‘The greater severity of the 
acidosis in women was indicated also by the greater decrease in CO, 
combining power of the blood. The men completed a seven-day fast 
with a minimum of physical discomfort while the women became so ill 
that sugar had to be administered.” The men varied from thin to obese 
and the women from thin to moderately fat; obesity was therefore not 
the cause of the difference. In explanation of dissimilarity the authors 
suggest that either a greater glycogen store exists in the male or that it is 
used more economically during the early days of the fast. In support of 
their theory they cite the work of Greisheimer who found that female 
rats invariably have a smaller liver glycogen store and a larger lipid 
content than male rats similarly fed. After a 48-hour fast, the liver 
glycogen of the male was four times that of the female rats. Sexual 
differences in fat metabolism offer an interesting field for investigation. 

Obese subjects appear to be less subject to ketosis than normal indi- 
viduals. McClellan’s obese subjects did not evidence acetone until the 
ketogenic-antiketogenic ratio exceeded 2.5, while the normal individuals 
did not exceed a ratio of 1.5 without ketonuria. Folin and Denis (1915) 
showed that obesity was not a predisposing cause of ketonuria, and 
Deuel and Gulick (1932) found that their subject “who weighed 240 
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pounds and might be described as obese” eliminated far less acetone 
than their thinner subjects. Mason (1927) also reports that obese 
subjects could tolerate a ketogenic-antiketogenic ratio well above 2.1 
without acetonuria. Behre’s (1931) findings are similar, her obese sub- 
ject evidencing no acetonuria until the third day of fasting, whereas the 
slender subject evidenced slight acetone within 12 hours after the last 
meal. Evans and Strang (1931) have reported a most unusual tolerance 
for fat in their subjects. When their obesity diets were restricted to 1 
gram of protein and 0.6 gram of carbohydrate per kilogram of body weight, 
their patients were kept in nitrogen equilibrium and showed no ketosis 
in spite of the fact that 150 to 300 grams of fat were being metabolized. 
In these cases, with a ketogenic-antiketogenic ratio of 3 or 4 to 1, there 
was no evidence of ketonuria, and plasma CO, combining power was 
without normal limits. It would be interesting to know what foods were 
fed that provided as little as 8 grams of carbohydrate, 7 grams of fat, 
and 50 grams of protein. It would seem that these subjects were given 
very unusual foods, since 50 grams of protein fed in meat, eggs, cheese, 
or milk, would carry either far more fat or more carbohydrate. 

Hubbard and Wright (1924) do not believe that the ketogenic-anti- 
ketogenic ratio of 1.5 to 1 expresses the relationship which controls the 
production of acetone bodies. Their subjects, who though arthritic 
could be considered normal, were receiving 1.5 to 4 grams of ketogenic 
for every gram of antiketogenic material and excreting far less acetone 
than that predicted. Variations in rate of acetone excretion probably 
result from variations in metabolic conditions, but the factors causing 
variations are not known. McClellan and Toscani (1928) found higher 
acetone excretion after vigorous walking, with a minimum in the morning 
15 to 20 hours after ingestion of food and a maximum rate of excretion 
in the afternoon. Behre (1931) found that the amount of acetone varied 
with the volume of urine excretion, suggesting a lag in excretion, but 
with the lowest at night and highest in the afternoon. 

In some cases it has been found that fasting is more likely to result in 
acetonuria than is a restricted meat diet. Deuel and Gulick (1932) 
found that on the fourth day of a meat diet the acetone excretion of two 
subjects was 0.63 and 0.28 gram, whereas on the fourth day of a fast the 
same two subjects eliminated 7 and 4 grams respectively. McQuarrie 
(1929) also found that ketonuria diminished following a change from 
fasting to a ketogenic diet; later, however, it became greater in amount 
than during the fast. 

There is a difference of opinion as to whether repeated fasts result in a 
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reduction of acetone excretion. Folin and Denis found in their two obese 
subjects a progressive decline on corresponding days of different fasts. 
Gamble, Ross, and Tisdall (1923) found that during a 15-day fast the 
ketone excretion decreased by one-half. Deuel and Gulick, however, 
found no evidence of the organism becoming “habituated to fasting,” 
and no increase in the ability to oxidise fat. McClellan’s figures do not 
indicate a lessened excretion of acetone at the end of a year on an ex- 
clusive meat diet. 

In an attempt to determine if the fat tolerance of the obese is higher 
than in those of normal weight, Rony and Levy (1929) determined the 
fatty acid content of the blood plasma in 18 obese subjects after the 
ingestion of cream, and compared the results with that of 8 nor- 
mal controls. Seven of these obsese showed the same plasma fatty 
acid rapidly decreasing after the meal of cream, while 6 had a low 
tolerance with fatty acid increasing more than that of the highest normal 
cases. The 5 who showed a high tolerance for fat also evidenced a high 
sugar tolerance. From this it appears that the fat tolerance or the rate 
of absorption in obese individuals differs widely. The high tolerance 
for both fat and sugar and rapidity of deposition may be a cause of the 
greater appetite of many of the overweight. 

Protein Loss Accompanying Dietary Restriction. Restriction of 
carbohydrate intake sufficient to produce ketosis is likely to lead to an 
increased nitrogen loss. McQuarrie (1929) found the protein require- 
ment markedly increased during dietary ketosis of epileptic children. 
The protein molecule, he believes, is taxed for its ketolytic action rather 
than for ammonia to neutralise organic acids. When as much as one- 
third of a gram of carbohydrate per kilogram of body weight was allowed, 
one and three-fourths to two grams of protein per kilogram was adequate. 
If the carbohydrate intake is less than this, he believes that far more 
protein should be allowed. The protein-sparing action of as little as 15 to 
20 grams of carbohydrate seems surprising. 

Weymuller and Ratner (1932), however, found that even with a mildly 
ketogenic diet the protein requirement of their 9 year old boy was raised 
above 2 grams per kilogram. With a ketogenic-antiketogenic ratio of 
1.5:1, an energy intake 30 per cent above the basal requirement and a 
protein intake of 2.5 grams per kilogram, the child showed a negative 
balance of 0.6 gram of nitrogen daily. When the ketogenic ratio was 
increased to 2.6 the nitrogen loss increased to 2 grams daily. 

McClellan and Hannon (1932) found that a restriction of the car- 
bohydrate in the diet to 30 grams per day resulted in no increase in the 
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breakdown of body protein in the diabetic subject. This was true when 
as little as 20 grams of protein was fed daily and as much as 148 grams of 
fat. McClellan, Rupp, and Toscani (1930) found that with the exclusive 
meat diet one subject remained in nitrogen equilibrium with a nitrogen 
intake of 19.9 grams and the other showed a negative balance with an 
intake of 18.7 grams. This indicates that a ketogenic diet increases 
the protein requirement considerably above the normal level, but quite 
different results were reported by Folin and Denis (1915) who found 
unusually low nitrogen excretion, 4.5 to 10 grams daily in their obese 
subjects, both when fasting and when eating low calorie diets. They 
conclude that “The obese lose less body protein than others in the course 
of moderate starvation and on repeating the fasts the loss becomes 
smaller.” 

The amount of nitrogen essential for equilibrium during moderate 
dietary restriction was investigated by Keeton, Mackenzie, Olson, and 
Pickens (1931) using pigs as subjects. When fed 0.94 gram of protein 
per kilogram and with the total food intake 20 per cent below the basal 
energy requirement, nitrogen equilibrium was maintained. The authors 
had previously found that a food allowance 16 per cent above the basal 
requirement was sufficient for weight maintenance. Twenty per cent 
below basal indicates a food intake 36 per cent below the energy require- 
ment. Whether the energy was supplied by carbohydrate or fat in 
addition to the protein made no difference to the nitrogen retention so 
long as the quantities fed were isodynamic and the energy intake not 
restricted more than 20 per cent below basal. When the energy intake 
was dropped to 30 per cent below the basal (46 per cent below the require- 
ment) and 0.94 gram of protein was fed, a negative balance resulted 
whether fat or carbohydrate comprised the bulk of the diet. Restriction 
to this level did not, however, lead to acetonuria. Fat apparently spares 
protein as efficiently as does carbohydrate if the diet is not severely 
restricted. But if the intake is diminished to one-half the energy 
requirement, the protein intake should exceed 0.94 gram per kilogram. 

Gamble, Ross, and Tisdall (1923) also found a roughly constant ratio 
of protein to fat used for energy purposes during a fast. They conclude 
that body protein is used to an extent proportionate to the amount of fat 
oxidized. ‘They found that urine nitrogen dropped to one-third of that 
during the fast when the subjects were given carbohydrate. It appears, 
therefore, that fasting, the ketogenic diet, or a diet in which the intake 
only approximates one-half the energy requirement increases the protein 
requirement considerably above one gram per kilogram, or that the 
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feeding of sufficient carbohydrate for ketolytic action is necessary to save 
the undue waste of protein. 

The effect of an acid and alkaline ash on protein retention was noted by 
McQuarrie (1929) who concludes that when sufficient base occurs in the 
diet to approximately neutralize the acid from the acid-forming con- 
stituents, the rate of nitrogen excretion is definitely decreased. 

Studies of mineral retention during fast and periods of dietary restric- 
tion have not been numerous. Gamble, Ross, and Tisdall found that the 
loss of fixed base used during fasting in the process of acid excretion is 
the base content of lost body water and is used only to the extent of its 
availability from this source. Their figures for base excretion and for 
water loss were proportional. McClellan, Rupp, and Toscani (1930) 
noted calcium and phosphorus losses in their two subjects on a meat diet 
for a year. The total daily calcium intake averaged approximately 0.1 
gram and the loss 0.44 gram—Sherman’s estimate of the minimal daily 
calcium requirement of a man. It is of interest to note, however, that 
the total daily output of both subjects was somewhat greater when eating 
a meat diet than when receiving a mixed diet. This was probably due 
to the acid nature of the diet. 

Weight Loss and Water Retention. The reason for erratic weight loss or 
failure to lose weight for long periods on restricted diets is not known. 
Either fasting or a diet restricted in carbohydrate will result in a sudden 
loss of weight out of all proportion to the energy expenditure during the 
period. Even an isodynamic quantity of fat replacing the carbohydrate 
without lessened energy intake results in notable losses. Benedict and 
Milner in 1907 showed that a diet adequate in energy in which 62 per 
cent of the calories came from fat resulted in a weight loss of over a 
kilogram. On the diet which immediately preceded, in which 25 per 
cent of the calories were derived from fat and 62 per cent from carbo- 
hydrate, a storage of 165 grams of water had resulted, whereas the higher 
fat diet had caused a loss of 900 grams of water but without loss of 
carbohydrate. Pavy’s work in 1860 indicated that 3 grams of water was 
held by one gram of glycogen in the tissues. Thus depletion of the 
glycogen store would produce a fourfold loss in weight. Initial weight 
losses obviously due to glycogen depletion have concluded fairly accu- 
rately with these figures. Stefansson and Anderson lost considerable 
weight at the beginning of their meat diet; epileptic children changed toa 
ketogenic diet adequate in calories suddenly lose weight. 

McClendon (1931) has noted that excessive carbohydrate intake results 
in a retention of water in the body and an increase in blood volume. 
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Bridges and Bridge (1931) have concluded from their work, however, that 
glycogen and water are not interdependent. They criticise Pavy’s 
results on account of the wide variations between animals in his results, 
the crudeness of the glycogen method then in use, and his failure to 
recognize the rapid change in the tissues after death. In their analysis 
Bridges and Bridge found little correlation between the glycogen and 
water content of rat livers. Animals practically depleted of glycogen 
maintained approximately the same percentage of water in their livers. 
With varying dietary measures they found that an increase in liver glyco- 
gen was accompanied by a decrease in liver protein. Fasting would de- 
crease liver glycogen and increase liver fat, but the water content would 
vary but little. The authors therefore conclude that some phase of fat 
metabolism is responsible for dehydration rather than changes in glyco- 
gen content. Their analyses, however, included only the liver. It is 
known that in dehydration the water lost comes largely from the muscles 
and the skin. 

Folin, Trimble, and Newman (1927) have shown that glucose is found 
temporarily stored in large amounts in the skin. They found thatthe 
glucose of the skin would show a pronounced rise—from 265 to 550 mg. 
per cent—following an injection of glucose with almost as high a sugar 
level as the blood, and three or four times higher than that of the muscles. 
Since the skin is estimated to equal from 12 to 16 per cent of the body 
weight it represents a storehouse of importance. As it contains about 12 
per cent of the total body water and can take up and release water readily 
it seems very probable that water and glucose in the skin increase and 
decrease proportionately. As the blood sugar falls and glucose from the 
skin diffuses into the blood stream, water is doubtless released. 

These facts may serve to explain the initial weight loss, but fail to 
explain failure to lose weights on restricted ketogenic diets. This failure 
to lose has caused physicians to adopt the term endogenous obesity, but 
relatively few individuals have been found who deviated from the normal 
in metabolism. It is rare to find either a decreased basal metabolic rate 
or abnormal curves for specific dynamic action (McClellan and Spencer). 
Newburgh’s (1931) work on a series of obese subjects shows that failure 
to lose at the expected rate is due to retention of water and that weight 
losses are equal if food restriction is equal. What causes water retention 
is not known. McQuarrie (1929) states that procedures which tend to 
cause a shift in the acid-base balance toward the acid side favor the loss 
of water, whereas those causing a shift in the opposite direction favor 
retention of water in the tissues. Unless neutralized with large quanti- 
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ties of base the ketogenic diet would tend to cause a shift to the acid 
side. Furthermore, since a high protein diet results in the elimination of 
large amounts of water it would be expected that a diet restricted enough 
to be ketogenic and therefore to break down extra body protein for its 
ketolytic action would of necessity dehydrate the subject. A study of 
acid-base balance in relation to water retention in the obese would be of 
value. 

It appears, therefore, that the most undesirable result of ketosis is 
increased nitrogen loss on account of the breakdown of protein for its 
ketolytic action; that obese subjects are less susceptible to ketosis than 
subjects of normal weight; that adequate base in the diet tends to reduce 
the nitrogen loss on restricted diets; and that procedures which shift the 
balance toward the acid side favor the loss of water from the tissues. 
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ON BEING POISONED BY HARMLESS FOODS, SO-CALLED 
FOOD ATOPY! 


JONATHAN FORMAN, B.A., M.D. 


OR centuries, the common folk have known that certain food- 
B= normally harmless, acted as poisons to certain persons. 

Hence arose the saying ‘‘What is one man’s meat is another 
man’s poison.” With this generation of physicians has come the under- 
standing that these persons who show an altered or different reaction to 
common foodstuffs fall into a separate, distinct group composing approxi- 
mately ten per cent of the population. This distinguishing character- 
istic (altered reaction or allergy) has been shown to be inherited in these 
cases and transmitted as a dominant Mendelian character. This special 
form of allergy or altered reactivity which is controlled by inheritance 
has been named atopy (literally, a strange disease). 

What substances it is that the person with this inherited constitution 
actually becomes hypersensitive to, is determined by the degree and 
manner of contact with substances capable of so acting. Such substances 
are usually, if not always, protein in nature. Likewise, they are as a rule 
either inhalants or foods, substances we eat, drink or breathe. In this 
paper we shall discuss those that we eat or drink. 

The kind of symptoms that such persons under such conditions will 
manifest depends first upon the makeup of the individual and his 
inheritance. Recent studies indicate that these persons often inherit 
the tendency to develop a specific type of altered reaction. In one family 
with atopy this strange disease tends definitely to come out as pollen 
sensitizations, while in another family most of the clinical manifestations 
presenting themselves are those of food sensitization. There is also a 
tendency in each atopic family towards a certain specific localization of 
such manifestations. One family will have a strong predominance of 
sick headaches and epilepsy while another will show gastro-intestinal 
manifestations, still another skin troubles, and so on. 

The second factor that determines what kind of disturbances such 
people will manifest is the character and qualities of the particular sub- 
stances to which this individual is most exposed (allergens). 

Finally, the third factor is the mode of contact and entry for the most 
commonly encountered and most active substances among these possible 
allergens. 


1 Read before the Ohio Dietetic Association, Columbus, Ohio, April 22, 1932. 
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A glance at the chart will show that an allergic individual may become 
specifically sensitized to some substance by direct contact or absorption. 
Furthermore, it must be noted that in addition to the specific factor there 
is a non-specific factor or factors, which may assume a réle of major 
importance in certain individual attacks; of these non-specific factors, 
barometric changes, emotional upsets and infections are the three most 
important ones and must always be given consideration. 

Even by contact foodstuffs may reach the ‘‘shock organ,” as the organ 
that gives the clinical manifestation or symptoms is called. A child 
touches a broken egg shell, for instance, and although it is immediately 
taken from its grasp and the child has just time to wipe back a few of the 
tears before its mother washes its hands, yet within ten minutes the 
child’s eyes are swollen nearly shut. Again, wheat flour is a common 
source of all-the-year-around hay-fever and asthma in the baker, the 
flour salesman and the housewife. In this connection we are also re- 
minded of the recent report of a case of occupational dermatitis, or 
eczema, on the hands of a salad-maker which cleared up promptly when 
she refrained from coming in contact with lettuce to which it was proven 
that she was specifically sensitive. 

In this paper, however, we are more concerned with the altered reac- 
tion that occurs in different parts of the body through the absorption 
of certain food proteins into the body from the stomach and intestines, 
and their passage by way of the blood stream to the particular organ 
that reacts to the presence of this foreign protein by a spasm of its smooth 
muscle and outpouring of water into its tissues. This is the type of 
secretion that characterizes so many of these altered reactions or clinical 
manifestations of this ‘‘strange disease,” atopy. The water, of course, if 
it must pass through a mucous membrane, becomes laden with mucus, 
thus producing the typical catarrhal secretion of an atopic coryza (peren- 
nial hay-fever), an asthma, or a mucous colitis. 


THE DIAGNOSIS 


What is it that should make us suspect that some apparently harmless 
food is poisoning our patient? (1) The patient should have a set of 
symptoms whose nature is mot otherwise adequately explained and whose 
underlying pathology can be explained on the basis of smooth muscle 
spasm and tissue dropsy (edema). The presence of definite organic 
lesions does not rule out this question of food atopy. These altered reac- 
tions may predispose to appendicitis and gallbladder disease as well as 
initiate a peptic ulcer of the stomach or duodenum. In these cases it is 
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Recurring Head Colds 
Vasomotor Rhinitis 
Hay-Fever 


BRONCHI AND LUNGS 
Allergic Cough 
Asthmatic Bronchitis 
Asthma 
Edema suggesting TBC on films 


| SKIN 
| Eczema 

Urticaria 

Angioneurotic Edema 

Henoch’s Purpura 

Erythema Nodosum 

Itching, Pruritus Ani and Vulvae, etc. 





| GASTRO-INTESTINAL TRACT 
Persistent Canker Sores 

Acute Gastro-Enteritis 

Acute Pain Like Cholecystitis 

| Peptic Ulcer 

Mucous Colitis 

Essential Hemorrhages 

Fever due to Food Allergy in Children 


| GENITO-URINARY TRACT 
Nephritis 

Renal Colic 

Essential Hematuria 
Cystitis 

} Irritable Bladder 

Enuresis 

Essential Dysmenorrhea 


| JOINTS 
Arthritis 
Intermittent Hydrarthroses 


| CENTRAL NERVOUS SYSTEM 
Migraine 
Epileptiform Seizures 
Asthenia 
Psychic Disturbances (Esp. Children) 
Neuralgia 
Transient Paralysis and Nerve Dysfunction 


CARDIO-VASCULAR SYSTEM 
Hypertension 
Hypotension (the rule) 
Cardiac Irregularities 


{ ALLERGIC SHOCK 

Subnormal Temperature 
Slow Pulse 
Lowered Blood Pressure 
Prolonged Coagulation Time 
Increased N-P. Nitrogen 
Decreased Blood Chlorides, Ca and P. 
Decreased Sugar Tolerance 
Leucopenia 
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necessary at times to carry out surgical or general medical treatment 
for the definite pathologic condition as well as modify the diet to control 
the food sensitizations. (2) In addition to the presence of a disturbance 
which might be an unusual reaction to a food, we should find a persona! 
and a family history of asthma, hay-fever—either spring, summer, fall 
or the perennial type—hives, giant hives, eczema, sick headaches, epi- 
lepsy, recurrent colds with sinus trouble, cough, persistently recurring 
canker sores, mucous colitis and nettle rash, or stomach upsets upon 
eating sea-foods or berries. (3) An eosinophilia, either local in the tissue 
and secretions of the “shock organ,” or in the blood. These peculiarly 
staining white blood cells have considerable significance in the recognition 
of the condition of atopy. (4) Finally, there should be some kind of 
positive skin reaction upon testing with various proteins. 

These are the four essential criteria for the recognition of an atopic 
state. 


SKIN TESTING 


Up to this point we have been concerned only with the fact that our 
patient does give some positive skin tests. Now having confirmed our 
suspicion that we are dealing with the results of a specific sensitization 
to certain foods, we must give interpretation of properly performed skin 
tests. The number of substances used in the testing should be adequate 
to include all of the common offenders and such others as a carefully 
taken history of the case would indicate. While this procedure has a 
most useful place in the study of the atopic patient, it has definite 
limitations and serves only as a guide in the management of the case, to 
facilitate the identification of offending substances through clinical 
trial. The object of all skin testing is to bring the suspected substance 
into contact with the live epithelial cells of the patient in order to 
demonstrate that the patient reacts to the suspected substance in a way 
that is different from the normal individual. Skin tests should be ap- 
plied only after a careful analysis of the clinical history. This analysis 
if properly made should give some idea of the probable offenders. If 
all the essential criteria for an atopic constitution have been satisfied 
(see chart) and if the patient presents a symptom or set of symptoms 
which may well be atopic in nature, then these positive skin tests may 
be interpreted as follows: (1) the offending substances have been detected 
in a case of atopy; or (2) the atopic disease has been identified in the 
patient, but the offending substances are still to be found. If this second 
state of affairs obtains, then the next step is to apply a rather more ex- 
tensive group of proteins. 
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THE IDENTIFICATION THROUGH AN ELIMINATION SUBSTITUTION DIET 


Having obtained a list of suspected substances by the proper inter- 
pretation of the tests, we are ready to put our suspicion to clinical trial. 
This clinical trial is given by adopting a diet properly balanced and 
adequate in all particulars, but from which all the common “offenders” 
and so far as possible (by the use of our list) all of the probable offending 
substances, have been eliminated. This elimination, non-allergic diet 
is given a ten-day trial and if the patient is not relieved it is rebuilt until 
such time as the patient is improved. Once this happy state of affairs 
has been brought about, the diet is developed by the addition or substi- 
tution of one food substance at a time, at intervals of three or four days, 
until the patient has achieved a nearly normal range and variety of diet 
and until the one or more offending substances are thus identified by 
the proper application of the rules laid down by Vaughan, i.e.: (1) 
the removal of the suspected food relieves the patient of atopic manifesta- 
tion; (2) the exhibition of the suspected food causes the patient to de- 
velop again the atopic manifestation; and (3) their removal again re- 
lieves the patient. 

This systematic method of elimination-substitution-identification was 
brought out by Rowe and represents the greatest single contribution to 
the clinical management of atopy due to food. With most identified 
food offenders, avoidance is the best practice in the management of the 
case. With certain very common foods it is difficult to avoid them. 
Here an attempt may be made to gain tolerance. 

We speak of atopic persons who can tolerate some exposure to their 
specific sensitizing substance without developing symptoms as being 
“in allergic equilibrium” or “balance.” It is in an attempt to produce 
this balance that we expose the patient to gradually increasing doses of 
extremely diluted solutions of the offending substance. This exposure 
may be made by feeding or by injection. The results may often be 
successful theoretically, but not practically. For instance, the child 
whose tolerance to egg white may be raised from five drops of a 1-10,000 
dilution to five drops of pure egg white has progressed, but it still is a 
long way from a practical result which would allow the child to eat eggs. 

The chart shows that if an atopic person is exposed in a proper fashion 
we may upset this balance and produce the symptoms. Why do the dif- 
ferent localizations occur on different parts of the body? Why does 
one person have eczema from eating wheat protein, another asthma, 
another hay-fever and still another a mucous colitis or sick headaches, 
all from the same protein? In the case of eczema, it is often due to a 
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non-specific or aggravating factor of mechanical irritation; in asthma, 
infection; in hay-fever, mechanical interference with breathing in the 
form of a deviated septum. 

In conclusion, atopy manifests itself by spasm of smooth muscle and 
by tissue dropsy. It is not surprising that its symptoms are manifold. 
Smooth muscle is widely distributed in the human body. It is found in 
arteries and arterioles throughout the body in walls of the gastro-intes- 
tinal tract, in the bronchial tree, in the ureters and urinary bladder, in 
the uterus and its tubes and even the heart itself is a specialized type 
of this smooth muscle. 

For the sake of brevity we submit a chart which gives in outline form 
all that is known about atopy. Asthma, hay-fever, hives, migraine and 
mucous colitis are usually atopic in nature as are many cases of eczema. 
In most of the clinical manifestations set forth in the last column of the 
chart, atopy is mot the usual cause. It comes sometimes to explain the 
basis upon which the organic pathology rests and often to explain the 
mechanism of certain so-called functional disorders, taking them from 
the realm of the fanciful into the field of the very real. 

Finally, the best means of treating an atopic individual who has been 
found to be specifically sensitive to an avoidable food is to remove the 


excitant from his diet. When this can be accomplished, attempts to 
increase his tolerance to this offender are superfluous. In some instances, 
it is practically impossible for the patient to avoid the excitant and in 
such cases the procedure for increasing the. tolerance of the patient to 
the offending food may be tried. 
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ceding article (2), the data were expressed in terms of daily intake 

based on averages for the period of observation. An interesting 
fact brought out by these data is the surprisingly great daily variations 
found in the calories ingested by individual girls. As such findings are of 
value in throwing light on the food habits of children and also in their bear- 
ing on the length of studies necessary to give an accurate picture of the 
food consumption of children on freely chosen diets, they are reported here. 

The daily intakes of the 52 girls together with the mean intakes for 
the period of observation are given in table 1. Wide variations occur in 
the intakes from day to day in all the groups studied whether the girls 
were living in their own homes or in an institution, although the amounts 
eaten each day were somewhat more consistent for the Ridge Farm girls 
than for any other group. This might have been expected for they were 
the most closely supervised. 

In table 2 the maximum and minimum daily consumption of each girl 
during the study are given, together with the difference between the two. 
The per cent this variation is of the minimum intake is also indicated. 
The least difference found for any one girl was 256 calories or 10 per cent 
in the case of G. R.; the greatest, 206 calories or 180.7 per cent for F. H.; 
while the average variation for the whole group was 894 calories or 49 
percent. It is evident that the intake of healthy girls of these ages, on 
a freely chosen diet, is not consistent from day today. Ifthisisa normal 
situation, the failure of a child to eat his ordinary allowance, or his eating 
of more than this on any one day does not warrant the importance often 
given to it. 

This range in the daily food consumption of the girls 10 to 16 years of 
age is shown graphically in chart 1. The mean for each age has been 
computed together with the standard deviation in each case. Smoothed 
curves representing the means and the deviations therefrom have been 
drawn. It is interesting that the greatest spread from the maximum to 
the minimum intake comes in the thirteenth and fourteenth years when 

the average intake is highest and growth is the most rapid, and that the 
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Daily calorie intakes of 52 well-nourished girls 
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GIRL DAY 
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G. D ...| 1,955 
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E.G. | 1,683 
ede ance | 2,181 
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Cc. M. | 1,795 
af... | 2,276 
Pecan ccc ..| 1,873 
A.R.. | 2,095 
J.R 2,449 | 
V.S | 2,129 
M.S | 1,829 | 
R.S. ..| 1,678 | 
S.S | 1,999 | 
0.S | 2,027 | 
F.W 1,872 | 
B.W | 1,820 | 


SATUR- 


FRIDAY DAY 


DAY 





2,524 
2,021 
2,839 
3,071 
2,047 
2,626 


2,251 
1,520 
3,166 
3,354 
1,792 
2,360 


2,778 
1,623 
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2,010 
2,456 
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2,223 
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1,905 
2,314 
1,816 
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2,345 
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2,098 
2,540 
2,084 
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SUNDAY 


2,039 


2,542 
2,985 
2,961 
2,462 
3,071 
3,080 
2,397 
2,906 
2,555 
2,930 
2,405 


2,187 
2,227 
1,730 
2,102 
1,915 
2,299 
1,627 
2,778 
2,308 
2,158 
2 ,063 
2,414 
1,637 
1,857 
2,083 
2,061 
2,061 
2,143 


| 1,876 | 1,660 
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1,585 
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2,058 
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2,480 
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1,931 
2,037 
1,983 
2,371 
2,234 
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2,120 
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TABLE 1—Concluded 
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standard deviation is also greatest for the 13 year old group (table 3). 
The standard deviation is approximately 400 to 500 calories, that is, 
about two-thirds of all the daily intakes fall within this range of the mean. 
This means that if a one day’s study only had been made in any one case 
the chances are only two to one that it could have fallen within this 
deviation from the mean at that age. 

No entirely satisfactory explanation has been found for this great 
variation although some contributory factors may be suggested. The 
first possible explanation is variation in activity from day to day. Since 
no adequate records of the activity of the children were obtained there 
are no data to either prove or disprove this theory. 

No doubt food dislikes also played a part, though how great a factor 
with this group of well-nourished girls it would be difficult to say. Our 
observation was that while the underweight girls often refused food even 
to the extent of lowering their intake for the meal, the normal girls with 
good appetites refused fewer foods and were more apt to make up the 
discrepancy by eating more of other foods, particularly bread with butter 
or gravy, or milk if any extra were available. However, there are no 
figures to verify this observation. It is possible, too, that on freely 
chosen diets favorite foods may influence the intake more than dislikes. 

If individuals eat bulk rather than calories the menu served on differ- 
ent days may have had an influence on the intake of the growp even 
though bread and butter were allowed ad libitum. If this were the case 
all girls eating together would show maximum and minimum intakes on 
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TABLE 2 
Maximum and minimum daily calorie intakes 


PER CENT 


MAXIMUM MINIMUM DIFFERENCE DIFFERENCE® 


1,584 1,194 75.4 

2,604 733 28.1 

2,028 1,858 92. 
1,853 847 
1,520 778 
1,792 1,574 
1,905 795 
1,506 529 
1,328 726 
1,314 934 
1,578 527 
1,744 655 
1,958 603 
1,471 843 
1,110 2,006 
2,190 1,157 
2,204 781 
1,683 534 
1,728 1,255 
2,160 353 
1,996 778 
1,716 875 
2,080 938 
2,103 1,731 
1,816 572 
1,875 956 
1,898 600 
2,147 685 
1,742 
1,872 547 
2,106 
2,167 
2,147 
1,872 
1,482 
1,961 
1,648 
2,275 
2,406 
1,767 
2,048 
1,660 
1,679 
1,562 
1,992 
1,564 
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TABLE 2—Concluded 


PER CENT 


a DIFFERENCE* 


Average 


* This value was calculated on the basis of the minimum intake. 


the same days. The data were analyzed to find whether any such influ- 
ence could be detected. No sharp distinctions from day to day were 
evident for any of the groups, however, so that while the menu may have 
influenced the food intake in some cases there were other factors which 
may have outweighed it. 

It is possible also that one day’s food may influence that of the next. 
In this connection it is interesting to note that in 14 or 27.4 per cent of 
the 52 cases the day of maximum intake immediately followed or pre- 
ceded that of minimum intake. While it may be conceded, then, that 
this factor probably had an influence in a number of instances it appar- 
ently fails to account for at least three-fourths of the cases. It is alto- 
gether possible that in any one instance there are a number of causes con- 
tributing to the daily variation found. 

The variation in the food intake from day to day is a most important 
consideration when it comes to the length of the study that is necessary 
for a true picture of an individual’s food needs. It has been indicated ~ 
that had only one day’s study been made in this investigation the chances 
are that approximately one-third would have varied more than 400 to 
500 calories from the mean daily intake at any age. That one day studies 
do not give a reliable estimate of the food needs of the individual is fur- 
ther shown by the fact that 31.5 per cent of the daily intakes varied as 
much as 300 calories or more from the week’s average for that individual. . 
The average intakes for the whole period of the study were also found to 
vary less than the daily intakes at any one age, for only two of these 52 
averages vary as much as 500 calories and only eight as much as 400 calo- 
ries from the means. The other 44 averages for a week fall well within 
this range. (This difference is easily seen by comparing the daily intakes 
shown in chart 1 with the averages for a week given in chart 1 of the 
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preceding publication.) It is evident that the average for a week is a 
much more reliable figure than that for one day. 

To study what the results might have been in our studies had shorter 
periods been taken instead of a week as in Holt’s studies (1), averages 
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Cuart 1. Torat Dairy CALorre INTAKES OF ADOLESCENT GIRLS TOGETHER WITH THE 
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for all the possible combinations of four consecutive days were made in 
ten cases selected at random. ‘The averages for these shorter periods 
are given in table 4, together with those for a week and the difference 
between the two. ‘This difference ranges from plus 356 calories, or 12.2 
per cent from the average in one case, to minus 354 calories or 13.0 per 
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cent in another, but it is less than five per cent, plus or minus, in almost 
65 per cent of the cases. For only three of the ten individuals, however, 
did the averages for all possible combinations of four days vary less than 
100 calories or five per cent from that for a week. On the other hand, 
for three cases one or more of the four day averages varies as much as 250 
calories or 10 per cent from the mean for the week, a significant differ- 
ence. It is apparent that in many instances a four days’ study would 
give as fair a representation of the child’s food consumption and needs as 
one for a week, but there are enough chances that it would not. The 
data for the shorter studies are therefore less dependable. 

Since the activity of the school days as well as the type of the meals 
served may be quite different from that of the other days, intakes on the 








TABLE 3 
Mean daily calorie intake at each age 
MEAN PLUS MEAN MINUS 
AGE "Otorpays | caLonigs | Deviation | STANDARD | STANDARD 
years 
8 14 1,961 283 2,244 1,673 
9 5 2,256 
10 58 2,092 446 2,538 1,746 
11 52 2,322 372 2,694 1,950 
12 82 2,270 398 2 ,668 1,872 
13 a4 2,676 553 3,229 2,123 
14 42 2,418 402 2,820 2,016 
15 25 2,247 370 2,617 1,817 
16 16 2,290 334 2,624 1,956 








17 7 2,070 


five school days and those on Saturday and Sunday were averaged sepa- 
rately for the ten cases studied above. ‘These averages are also given in 
table 4. In a majority of these cases a decided difference was found 
between the average intake for the five school days and that for the week 
end. The latter in particular vary from the averages for the week to as 
much as 548 calories or 18.9 per cent for B.T., and tend to be greater than 
the intake for the week as a whole. ‘The averages for the five school days 
do not vary greatly from those for the week, the difference in all but two 
of the ten cases being less than four per cent, but tend to be lower than 
that for the week as a whole. 

It has been assumed that because the week is the unit of our ordinary 
activity a study of that period should give a fair picture of the amount of 
food needed by the individual. While it has been shown that shorter 
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TABLE 4 
The average caloric intake for shorter periods as compared with that for one week 
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DIFFERENCE FROM AVERAGE DIFFERENCE FROM 
| FOR 1 WEEK FOR 1 WEEK 
| SHORT SHORT 
PERIODS Calories | Per cent | PERIODS Calories | Per cent 
a. C. McC. 
| 2,915 2,357 
..| 3,271 | +356 | +12.2 | 2,372 +15 | +0.6 
| 3,327 | +313 | +10.7 | 2,438 +71 | +9.0 
.| 2,761 | —154] —5.3| 2,536] +181] +7.6 
| 2,669 | —246| —8.4| 2,342 —15| —0.6 
3,155 | +220] +7.5] 2,389 +32} +1.3 
| 2,367 | —548 | -18.9| 2,377| +20] +0.9 
M.J.P - D. M. 
| 1,921 | 2,275 
| 2,565 | —290 | —12.7 
2,619 | +244 | +10.7 
| 2,139 | —136| —6.0 
1,979 | +58] +3.0] 2,138 | -137] —6.0 
| 1,811 | —110} —5.7 
.| 1,852 | —69 | —3.5 
..| 1,763 | —158| —8.2 
| 1,916] <5] —0.3] 2,109| —166| —7.2 
| 1,934] +13} +0.7 |] 2,688 | +413 | +18.2 
J.P M. H. 
& 
2,287 | 2,550 
2,849 | +162 | +6.1| 2,644 +94 | +42.7 
2,798 | +111| +4.0| 2,577 +27 | +1.1 
2,837 | +150} +5.6] 2,542 -8| -0.3 
2,698} +11] 40.4] 2,519} 31] -1.9 
.| 2,097} -90| —3.6]| 2,544 —6| —0.2 
| 2,909 | +202 | +8.3| 2,555 +5} +0.2 
M. Hi V.F. 
2,801 2,726 
2,756 —45| -1.6| 2,744 +18 | +0.7 
2, 869 +68 | +2.4| 2,372 | -—354 | —13.0 
2,756| —45| —1.6| 2,725 -1| —0.0 
2,881 | +80} +2.9| 2,736] +10] +0.6 
2,719 | -82| —2.9]| 2,557| -69| —2.5 
3,005 | +204) +4+7.3| 2,899] +173] +6.3 
A. F V.S 
2,532 | | 2,453 | 
2,521 | 11| —0.4| 2,561} —108| —4.4 
2,625 | +93 | +3.7 2,632 +179 +7 .3 
| 2,562] +30] +1.2]| 2,534 9| -—0.4 
2,490| —42| —1.7| 2,343 | oo | —0.4 
2,484 48 19} 2,391 62| —2.5 
| 2,655 +121 | +4.9 2,610 +157 | +6.4 
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periods may be inadequate, further study may prove the assumption of a 
week as a reliable unit for study to have been unwarranted. 


SUMMARY 


The energy intake of healthy well-nourished girls 10 to 16 years of age 
was found to vary greatly from day to day. The maximum intakes of 
52 individual children exceeded their minimum intakes by amounts rang- 
ing from 10 to 181 per cent, and averaged 49 per cent for the entire group. 
Thus a one day’s dietary study gives a very inadequate picture of a 
child’s customary food intake. Indeed, almost one-third of the day’s 
intakes varied more than 300 calories from the week’s average and the 
chances are only two to one that a given day’s intake would vary from 
the mean for any one age by less than 400 to 500 calories. 

A four days’ study may give results closely approximating those of a 
week in many instances, although there are many chances that it will 
not. A study of all possible combinations of four consecutive days for 
ten subjects of this study showed that intakes for 65 per cent of the pe- 
riods varied from the week’s average by less than five per cent. In some 
cases, however, the variations were as much as 10 to 13 per cent from the 
week’s average. A week is plainly to be preferred over shorter periods. 
Observations over still longer periods will be necessary to determine 
whether or not the assumption that a week is a reliable unit for study 
is warranted. 
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THE COMPARATIVE COST OF THE PREPARATION OF VEGE- 
TABLES BY MACHINE AND BY HAND IN INSTITUTIONS! 


HELEN A. GOODENOW 


If an institution is of moderate size or larger, most labor saving equip- 
ment for vegetable preparation does pay for itself, was the conclusion 
reached as a result of a study made in Seattle in 1931. The eleven insti- 
tutions chosen for study included a university cafeteria, two university 
dormitories, an industrial cafeteria, two high school cafeterias, two of the 
largest hotels of the city, and three hospitals of one hundred, one hundred 
and eighty, and three hundred beds each. 

Only workers who had been employed for a sufficient time and who 
had made sufficient repetition of the task to approximate the highest 
degree of efficiency were timed. In other words, the workers timed on 
hand preparation were accustomed to using the hand method, and those 
timed on machine preparation were skilled in the use of the machine. 
In each case an attempt was made to avoid an artificial situation when 
the figures were procured. The worker at the time was doing his custo- 
mary work by the usual method. The rate of thirty-five cents per hour 
which was generally accepted in 1931 as a normal wage for this type of 
work, was used in calculating the cost of labor. (Substitution of the 
current wage and price of vegetables can be made in the following tables, 
to obtain the cost per pound of prepared vegetable at present prices.) 

Any difference resulting from the degree of efficiency of the various 
machines was lessened by using machines of different makes and averag- 
ing the results. The time of operation, the per cent waste, and the ap- 
pearance of the vegetable were noted in each case. 


POTATO PEELING 


Waste and time of peeling potatoes are affected by the length of time 
the machine is operated. A preliminary study therefore was made to 
determine the proper length of time to leave the vegetable in the machine. 
In operating the machine a shorter length of time, it was found that it 
was necessary for the worker to take more time to complete the prepara- 
tion of the vegetable by hand. When the potatoes were left in the ma- 
chine longer, less hand work was necessary. ‘The results showed that 
the cost of peeled potato was the same when the machine was operated 

? The material] for this article is from a thesis written at the University of Washington by 


Helen Goodenow, under the direction of Margaret Terrell, head of the department of insti- 


tution management 
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one and two-thirds, and two minutes; it was only slightly more when the 
machine was operated three minutes or less. Since the difference in 
cost was not appreciable it was believed that more accurate data could 
be obtained by not limiting the time, but by permitting the machine to 
be operated the customary length of time. 

All potatoes were of the same grade and variety (russets, combination 
75 per cent U.S. No. 1). The waste from both machine operation and 
hand finishing is included in the per cent waste. Labor included 
putting the potatoes through the machine, removing blemishes and ir- 
regularities by hand, and cutting into uniform size. 

Hand peeling of vegetables is practiced in many comparatively large 
institutions. Labor for this type of work can be procured cheaply and 
many managers organize the kitchen schedule in such a way that hand 
peeling may be used to advantage. This work is frequently combined 
in the workers’ schedules with pot and pan washing. 

Potato prices used in the calculations were determined by taking the 
average of the price to jobbers as quoted in the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture market report for the year beginning May 1, 1930, 
and ending May 1, 1931. This was $1.75 per hundred pounds. 

The following table compares the averages of six workers peeling by 
machine with six workers peeling by hand. 


The comparative cost of potatoes peeled by machine and by hand* 














AVERAGE AVERAGE = 
AVERAGE WEIGHT AVERAGE AV ERAGE COST OF cost PER Cost OF 
AFTER PEELING PER CENT TIME LABOR POUND LABOR 
WASTE TO PEEL PER PEELED PLUS 
POUND POTATO POTATO 
min. 
Machine method....... 72 Ibs 5 oz. 27.7 37 0030 0242 0272 





Hand method..........| 75 lbs. 134 oz. 24.2 102 0078 .0231 0309 


* Labor, 35 cents per hour. Weight of potatoes before peeling, 100 lbs. 


The appearance of the potatoes peeled by machine and by hand was 
equally good. 


CARROT PEELING 
Time and waste tests on carrot peeling by machine and by hand, simi- 
lar to those taken on potato peeling, were made. The average of five 
workers peeling by machine was compared with the average of five work- 
ers peeling by hand. 
The tops of the carrots were removed close to the root before they were 
weighed. Waste included the peeling removed by the machine and 
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any necessary trimming done by hand after the carrots were taken from 
the machine. 

The price of carrots used in the calculations was $1.30 per one hundred 
pounds. This was the price to jobbers of carrots marketed by the pound, 
for the year beginning May 1, 1930, and ending May 1, 1931, as given in 
the daily United States Department of Agriculture report. 

The appearance of the mechanically peeled and hand peeled carrots 
was equally satisfactory. 


Comparative cost of carrots peeled by machine and by hand* 


{ 

| AVERAGE AVERAGE | AVERAGE “aan 
WEIGHT AVERAGE | AVERAGE COST OF COST PER COST OF 
| AFTER PER CENT TIME LABOR POUND LABOR 
PEELING WASTE TO PEEL PER PEELED PLUS 


CARROTS | CARROTS 


| 
Machine method. . 154 23.8 9.5 .0038 
Hand method... | 143 28.9 21.5 .0083 





* Twenty lbs. used for each test. Labor, 35 cents per hour. 


TURNIP PEELING 


A turnip that is round rather than flat peels satisfactorily in a machine. 
Flat turnips require considerable hand finishing. Rutabagas with the 
tough outer peeling and the elongated shape do not peel so completely 
in the machine as many turnips. Unless the roots and tops are cut off be- 
fore the vegetable is put into the machine there may be danger of clog- 
ging the drain. A hotel paring knife was used in the tests on hand 
peeling as it is required to remove the thick skin layer and to cut off the 
roots and tops. 

The price used in this study, $.02} per pound, is the average price to 
jobbers for the year beginning May 1, 1930, and ending May 1, 1931, 
of boxed or sacked turnips as reported by the Northwest Produce Review. 

From the standpoint of appearance, machine and hand peeled turnips 
are equally satisfactory. 


Comparative cost of turnips peeled by machine and by hand* 


{ j { 
| 
| AVERAGE | AVERAGE 
AVERAGE | AVERAGE | COST OF | COST PER 
AVERAGE WEIGHT | | 
LABOR | POUND 


|} PER CENT | TIME 
AFTER PEELIN( } 
. WASTE | TO PEEL PER PEELED 


AVERAGE 
TOTAL 

COST OF 
LABOR 


POUND TURNIP 


| 
PLUS 


TURNIP 


min 
Machine method 1S lbs. 502. | 23.5 | 12.23| .0047| .0327| .0374 


Hand method 14Ibs.10z. | 29.6 | 27.8 | 0058 | 0355 0413 


xr 
Twenty pounds used for each test. Labor, 35 cents per hour. 
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CABBAGE CHOPPING 


The cabbage used in these tests was trimmed before weighing. Time 
counted on the machine process included cutting the cabbage into two 
or three inch pieces before placing in the bowl of the Hobart Cutter, 
T215, operating the machine, and removing the chopped product and 
cleaning the bowl. The time of operating the machine was very short, 
approximately fifteen seconds for three pounds. The machine can 
sometimes be used for chopping more than one vegetable before washing. 

A wooden bowl and single blade chopping knife were used in the tests 
for hand chopping of cabbage. Timing began with the cutting of the 
cabbage into the bowl, and ended with the washing of the bow] and knife. 
The cabbage chopped by machine had a slightly bruised appearance; 
the pieces of cabbage chopped by hand were more uniform and clean cut. 


Comparative cost of chopping cabbage by machine and by hand* 


COST OE LABOR 
PER POUND 
OF CHOPPED 


NUMBER OF | CABBAGE USED | 
| CABBAGE 
| 
| 
| 
} 


TESTS MADE (TRIMMED) 


AVERAGE 
TOTAL LABOR 


Machine method 
Hand method 


.0058 
.0120 


| 
| 





* Labor, 35 cents per hour. 


CELERY DICING AND CHOPPING 


The weight used in this study was taken after the celery had been 
trimmed and cleaned ready to chop. The machine chopped celery was 
found to be somewhat bruised and stringy. Celery dicing and shredding 
by hand are compared with machine chopping in this study because it 
was found that in many cases diced, chopped and shredded celery were 
being used in the preparation of the same dishes. The hand processes 
were done on a board with a French knife. 


Comparative cost of chopping celery by machine and by hand* 





COST OF LABOR 
= i : 
wumper or | CELERY USED, iii PER POUND 
txsts MADE | TSIMMED AND | sora tapon | OF DICED OR 

CLEANED ' SHREDDED 
CELERY 


ibs. 
Machine method....... s 3 5 ; 0112 
Hand method: 
Diced sat ; ; 1 5 .0246 
Shredded 2 5 10.8 .0120 


* Machine used, Hobart Food Cutter, Model T215. Labor, 35 cents per hour. 
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CARROT SLICING 


The weight of the carrots was taken after they were peeled and ready 
for slicing. The time included time of slicing and washing the slicer. 
Three Sterling No. 10 and 1 Enterprise No. 49 vegetable cutters were 
used. Hand slicing was done on a board with a French knife. The car- 
rots sliced by hand were not so attractive as those sliced by machine 
since the slices were not so uniform. 


Comparative cost of slicing carrots by machine and by hand* 





NUMBER OF CARROTS USED, AVERAGE COST OF LABOR 
TESTS MADE PEELED TOTAL LABOR PER POUND 


lbs. min. 


Machine method 20 18.2 
Hand method ar 20 19.67 





* Labor, 35 cents per hour. 


CUCUMBER SLICING 


The cucumbers used in these tests were peeled before weighing. In 
the machine tests a Sterling No. 10 slicer was used. A board and French 
knife were used for hand slicing. The slices made by the machine were 
more uniform in thickness than those sliced by hand. 


Comparative cost of slicing cucumbers by machine and by hand* 





NUMBER OF CUCUMBERS AVERAGE COST OF LABOB 
TESTS MADE USED, PEELED TOTAL LABOR PER POUND 


Machine method | 10 
Hand method 10 


* Labor, 35 cents per hour. 


CABBAGE SHREDDING 


The condition of the cabbage, whether the heads are loose or firm, 
makes considerable difference in the efficiency of machine shredding and 
to a less extent of hand shredding. The Sterling Slicer No. 10 and the 
new C. J. R. Electric Slicer were used. Hand shredding was done with 
a French knife. The appearance of cabbage shredded by machine was 
good, but not so attractive as that shredded by hand. Bits of shredded 
heart and unshredded leaves were found in the machine shredded 
cabbage. 
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Comparative cost of shredding cabbage by machine and by hand* 





COST OF 
CABBAGE CABBAGE LABOR PER 

USED, (CORE eng POUND OF 
TRIMMED REMOVED) SHREDDED 
CABBAGE 











NUMBER OF 
TESTS MADE 














lbs. min. 


Machine method.............. 5 10 1 
Pees CER so 6 oo ie eee 3 10 


~~ 






.0102 


3.5 
9.6 .0065 


co Co 
oO 






* Labor, 35 cents per hour. 








LETTUCE SHREDDING 






Lettuce that is not attractive enough for salad beds can often be 
used if shredded and may be salvaged after the head is torn apart. For 
this reason the lettuce used in these tests were loose leaves washed and 
waste removed before weighing. The Sterling No. 10 slicer was used for 
the machine tests, and a French knife for the hand shredding. The 
lettuce shredded by machine contained irregular and unshredded bits. 









Comparative cost of shredding lettuce by machine and by hand* 








COST OF LABOR 
PER POUND 
OF SHREDDED 
LETTUCE 






AVERAGE 
LABOR 


NUMBER OF LETTUCE USED 
TESTS MADE (TRIMMED) 

















DEMGHING MHBUIOR. os ios bs Set ce wes 
BUOWE THOENOG. 6. kk ek eee 










* Labor, 35 cents per hour. 







CONCLUSION 





Equipping the kitchen with labor saving devices for vegetable prepara- 
tion may result in the investment of a large sum of money. Such equip- 
ment must effect economies in labor or vegetable to give a profit. The 
depreciation rate is usually figured as ten per cent, but the equipment 
may last longer than ten years in an institution where it is given very 
good care and not subjected to unusually heavy duty. 

The saving in labor on potato, carrot and turnip peeling by machine 
is sufficiently large to enable the institution using a moderate amount of 
these vegetables to save the price of a machine in a comparatively short 
length of its period of service. The appearance of the mechanically 
prepared product would also justify its use. 

The chopping machine prepares the vegetable with extreme rapidity 
and is most useful for purposes such as preparing soup material where 
appearance is not an important factor. A good appearance in salad 
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material, however, is essential, and it is therefore considered better to 
chop it by the hand method which yields a more sightly product. The 
purchase of a chopper should not depend alone upon its use for vegetables 
as it may also be used for many other foods. 

A slicing machine is an economical investment where many sliced 
cucumbers and carrots are used. Cabbage and lettuce shredding with a 
machine is not desirable either from the standpoint of appearance or 
saving of labor. 

The advisability of purchasing a piece of equipment for any institution 
cannot be definitely stated without knowing the amount of vegetable to 
be prepared and the cost of the machine. 

Prices of labor and vegetable do not remain constant, therefore the 
number of pounds, per cent of waste, and time, all of which remain the 
same, have been given, and it is hoped that the manager of the institu- 
tion, by substituting current prices for vegetables and labor, may find 
the figures of this study of assistance in arriving at an accurate decision 
concerning investment in vegetable preparation equipment. 





THE HOT SCHOOL LUNCH 


A REPORT OF PROGRAMS CONDUCTED BY FIFTY-SEVEN TEACHERS IN 
RURAL SCHOOLS 


MARIETTA EICHELBERGER! 


HE school lunch should operate as an integral part of the school 

health program of today. It functions as a nutritional measure in 

at least two ways: 1. It provides an actual meal for the children. 
2. It offers a way of educating children to choose foods suitable for 
lunch The school should aim to provide at least one-third of the 
daily food requirement of every pupil and it should be served at a mini- 
mum cost, the actual amount to be gauged by the economic status of the 
community. 

“As an educational agency, the school lunch should be of value not only 
for the pupils but also for their parents and teachers. The school lunch 
room is an appropriate place to teach pupils proper selection of inexpen- 
sive, nourishing and attractive meals, suited to individual needs. It 
should be a laboratory where the teachers can evaluate the adequacy of 
their health teaching.’” 

During a five-monthg’ period, fifty-seven teachers in thirty rural schools 
conducted hot lunch programs, as a controlled experiment, for the purpose 
of meeting the nutritional problem most of the children presented. The 
situation was one that can be duplicated throughout the United States. 
Resistance to disease was low, and attendance therefore erratic, retention 
and grades were poor, and the pupil attitude difficult to deal with because 
of its physiological basis. In the course of carrying out these hot lunch 
programs, the teachers made a special effort to record their experience, 
particularly as it related to community support, organization within the 
school, foods that proved to be the most useful, and possible correlations 
with the regular curriculum. They also noted the effects of the lunch 
upon the physical condition of the children and their behavior in the 
class room. 

This report sums up those observations and records. Especially does it 
cover the contribution made by evaporated milk to eliminating malnutri- 
tion. Each teacher found that the ease with which this form of whole 
milk could be handled where no refrigeration was possible, its economy 

1 Director, Nutrition Service, Evaporated Milk Association, Chicago. 


? Report of the Sub-committee on Nutrition Service in Schools, Committee on the School 
Child, White House Conference on Child Health and Protection. 
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and double content of the important constituents of milk, made it ideally 
suited for the school lunch. 

The diet of the families in all the school districts was low in a number 
of the necessary nutritional elements, especially those provided by 
milk. If the family owned a cow, a quart a day was the maximum 
amount consumed. Most of the homes used no milk. The nutrition 
and health information possessed by the parents was meagre indeed. 


ORGANIZATION 


It is clear from the reports of the teachers that before a schoo] lunch 
program can be properly begun in such communities it must be assured 
of the utmost enthusiasm and ingenuity of the teacher herself, the interest 
and approval of the school authorities, the trained and practical assist- 
ance of the home demonstration agent of the Agricultural Extension 
Service, and the county nurse, as well as the support of any codperating 
educational agencies. 

Through visits to the school to observe the lunch program in action, 
and through the Parent-Teacher Associations, the mothers and fathers, 
even the most ‘“‘doubting Thomases,” gradually arrived at an appreciation 
of the value of the lunch to the health of their children and to their prog- 
ress in school. The teacher’s cue was for patience and diplomacy. 
Every mother wanted her child to be the “healthiest and smartest,” and 
when she discovered the lunches would help in that direction, her 
allegiance to the idea was wholeheartedly given. 

It was also found helpful to focus county-wide attention on the lunch 
programs, to set up a county committee under the chairmanship of some 
community leader (in this instance the home demonstration agent was 
selected) and composed of representatives of the school system, organiza- 
tions such as the Red Cross and the women’s clubs, the county welfare 
department, and the public health agencies. Influential citizens at large 
were also included. 

The home demonstration agents codperated with the teachers by visit- 
ing each school and explaining the purpose of the lunch program, and 
by addressing the boards of local organizations, such as the Red Cross 
Chapter, and the Parent-Teacher Association. The former activity 
created enthusiasm within the school district, and the latter often was 
responsible for the contribution of funds. The home demonstration 
agents also helped the teachers in describing the lunch plans to groups of 
parents, and in convincing mothers that adequate thought should be 
given to the food the children received at noon. Diet essentials were 
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emphasized, and the fact that one-third of the child’s daily food require- 
ment could be included in a school lunch. 

The agents demonstrated the preparation of a number of foods so that 
both teachers and pupils might learn the proper methods. The help of 
the 4-H Club girls, whose work the Extension Service supervised, was 
enlisted. The county nurses weighed the children to gain part of the 
evidence bearing on their state of nutrition. 

So many ingenious ways of securing both supplies and equipment were 
discovered by the teachers that the amount of money needed was small. 
The funds that were required came principally from the local Red Cross 
Chapter, from benefit performances given by the children in the school 
under the direction of the teachers, from card parties and other social 
affairs arranged by the mothers, and from small donations ranging from 
five to ten cents, brought by the children from home. 

Analyses show that the cost per individual serving of an evaporated 
milk-containing food was sometimes as low as 6/10 of a cent. Ina 
typical school with an enrollment of thirty-two, the total cost over a 
period of three months was $12.71. 

The minimum essential of equipment for preparing and serving the 
lunch was found in the majority of schools to consist of the following: 


Flat top table Soup bowl or cup for each child 

Cook stove Glasses (not necessary when cups are used 
Water bucket instead of soup bowls) 

Dish pan Teaspoons 

Large kettle Coffee cans and mason jars for flour, sugar, 
Measuring cup salt, etc. 

Large knife Soap 

Paring knives Soap dish 

Large fork Paper napkins 

Can opener Cabinet for storing utensils and dishes 

Egg beater Curtain for cabinet 

Stirring spoon Oilcloth 

Tablespoons Dish towels and cloths 

Ladle 


Paper napkins were purchased, a’so oilcloth for covering the shelves of 
the kitchen cabinet. All other items were donated from the homes or by 
the Parent-Teacher Association. The cabinet was usually constructed 
by the boys from materials they secured. This made a good manual 
training problem. The girls, in most cases 4-H Club members, made cur- 
tains for the cabinet from cloth they found at home, and hemmed dish 
towels and cloths from cotton flour sacks their mochers gave them. The 
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kitchen was customarily set up in the cloak room or the school entry. 
Where such spaces were not available, a corner of the room was cleared 
and screened or curtained off. 

The following staple foodstuffs were usually obtained from parents: 
beans, carrots, cocoa, eggs, flour, peas, potatoes, sugar and tomatoes. 
The evaporated milk and all miscellaneous supplies were secured from 
local grocers. In some of the schools the teachers delegated certain 
children to go to the store to make the purchases for the purpose of 
enabling as much student participation as possible. Evaporated milk 
sufficient in quantity for a fairly long period was placed in stock at the 
schools; this was possible because it required no refrigeration until after 
the tins were opened. 

The teachers found that carefully worked out arrangements made pos- 
sible almost complete pupil responsibility for preparing the food and serv- 
ing it. In most of the schools a rotating committee plan was developed 
whereby each child participated in the various phases of the job. The 
older pupils were assigned to the cooking and the serving. The older 
boys carried water and helped wash the dishes. The young children 
helped by passing out the napkins and spoons before the lunch, and by 
straightening the room afterwards. 

The following committees were usually found effective: committee for 
planning menus, securing supplies; and preparing the lunch; committee 
for serving the lunch; and committee for washing dishes and straightening 
room. The menu committee and the teacher selected menus, usually 
a week in advance, and the foods the children could bring from home, 
with the day needed indicated, were posted on a bulletin board. In this 
way there was no confusion over having the right provisions on hand. 

Sufficiently ahead of lunch time, customarily during the morning recess, 
the proper committee got the food ready and on the stove. At intervals 
thereafter one of the committee members would quietly depart for a mo- 
ment to see how the lunch was progressing. ‘The pupils became accus- 
tomed to this and the teacher was not interrupted. 

At noon the children filed out in orderly fashion to wash their hands. 
Meanwhile the serving committee made the desks ready with dishes, 
spoons, and napkins. Then the pupils returned to their seats, opened 
the lunches brought from home, and the hot lunch was served in addition. 
When finished the children carried their dishes to the kitchen table then 


»roceeded outside to play. ‘Those serving on the ‘‘clean-up squad”’ went 
to work. 





HOT SCHOOL LUNCH 


CORRELATIONS 


“The child’s mind is in a receptive condition and the lunch is likely to 
teach a lesson in food and nutrition, silently and effectively,”’ one of the 
teachers stated in her report. Another said, “If the hot lunch project 
had been a separate piece of work from the other school subjects, it still 
would have been valuable; but it is even more valuable because it has 
been linked with those subjects, and additional projects have grown 
from it.” 

The lunch offered a number of valuable correlations with the school 
health programs. One of its immediate effects was to stimulate the desire 
for cleanliness. The children who prepared the food took pride in having 
spotless utensils and dishes. For example, the whole school room took 
an interest in having clean hands and faces. This led to the careful 
brushing of teeth, clean bodies and clean clothes. 

While working with milk and other foods, the children learned the rela- 
tionship between food selection and proper nutrition, as well as elemen- 
tary facts about the nutritional elements and their functions. This kind 
of learning was reflected in better lunches from home, and reports from 
the children that evaporated milk and other necessary items for a well- 
rounded meal were beginning to appear on the family table. 

Weight charts were made and hung on the walls. The children, them- 
selves, noted thereon what progress they were making after being weighed 
by the county nurse. This was a method of teaching weight as a meas- 
urement of growth, and was easily connected with the work in arithmetic. 
Nutrition and health literature from the Evaporated Milk Association 
and other sources was obtained, and a pamphlet library started. Food 
advertising in magazines was discussed as to its soundness. Thus the 
teacher was offered a unique way of judging the adequacy of her teaching. 
If the children were able to separate the false from the true, they had 
developed critical judgment and the ability to think for themselves. 
Much of the literature was taken home and read by the parents. 

Attractive table arrangements and ways of serving food were learned 
by doing. Recipe collections were made from magazine clippings and 
were circulated among the mothers of the school district. 

In geography classes a study was made of the locations of the best 
dairying areas of the United States where evaporated milk was packed, 
and the places where all the other foods used in the lunch were raised. 
Scrap-books for the library were put together from newspaper and maga- 
zine articles of interest in this connection. ‘The amount of evaporated 
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milk and other products produced by certain areas in the country was 
determined and why those sections were particularly favorable to dairy- 
ing and various crops. 

Investigations were undertaken of the production methods employed 
for the foods used in the lunches as part of the science work. This led to 
a study of the evaporating plant processes; how more than one-half of the 
water is removed from pure, rich cow’s milk in vacuum, to secure evapo- 
rated milk; how the vacuum prevents the destruction of the important 
milk vitamins; and the manner in which the fat globules in evaporated 
milk are broken up into tiny particles, so that the cream never rises to the 
top. It was explained why evaporated milk that has been sealed in tins, 
and sterilized by heat, will keep indefinitely in its original state of fresh- 
ness, and how this same sterilization process causes the milk to be more 
easily digested. 

The names of the vitamins and other nutritional elements supplied 
by evaporated milk and various foods, and their functions, were learned. 
Laboratory experiments with animals, and their reaction to diets contain- 
adequate and inadequate nourishment, were read about and discussed. 

Letters were composed by the children to their parents, to organizations 
and as part of their work in writing, giving the details of the lunch pro- 
gram, and what they had learned in nutrition and health lessons. One 
school published a newspaper called The School Lunch News. Each 
grade wrote an article for its own part of the paper. When finished, each 
issue was placed on the bulletin board. Some schools sent letters to their 
county papers for publication. 

Manual training problems for the boys were the construction of kitchen 
cabinets, and the setting up of the equipment in the place selected for it. 
In one case, the cabinet was made of an orange crate, in another, of an 
old bookcase. The cabinet and the kitchen table were then painted. 
Other problems of shelf-making and remodeling were developed. These 
were excellent teaching helps. 

As an exercise in arithmetic, the children kept account of expenditures 
for food, and computed the cost per individual serving. The weight 
charts were used. As mentioned before, some of the teachers delegated 
a committee of pupils to go to the store to make purchases. When the 
committee returned, it made out an itemized statement of what had been 
spent. In one instance a toy grocery store equipped with window display 
dummies was constructed, and the children took turns buying and selling 
the “foods” on display. 

Motivation of art work occurred at lunch time when the tables were 
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decorated with flowers made from colored paper. One group of pupils 
painted the empty evaporated milk tins and used them as flower pots 
for the window sills. Posters were created on nutrition and health 
subjects. 

In history classes, the intimate connection of evaporated milk with the 
Napoleonic, Civil, Spanish-American and World Wars, was investigated 
and discussed. It was brought out also that evaporated milk had come 
into general use as a result of the growth of industrial cities, at the end of 
the Civil War period. Scientific history was connected with this form of 
milk, by showing that the plant processes employed the discoveries of 
Appert, Pasteur, Mayenberg, and others. 

Responsibility for the handling of the lunches taught self-government 
and contributed to the civics instruction. One group selected “health 
officers” and saw to it that the weight charts were properly kept, and 
urged those who were not doing so well to improve their record. Surveys 
were made of the school districts to determine the number of families, 
the number of children, and how much milk was used daily in each home. 
Where the amount was low the children brought home some of the litera- 
ture from the nutrition and health library, and talked to their parents 
concerning the food facts they had learned. One school made a commu- 
nity survey, something never before undertaken, to determine the number 
of families living in the school district, and the number of children. Nu- 
trition literature was left where most needed. 

Character education was supported by training in proper conduct while 
eating. Consideration of other pupils was learned by the children as they 
went about the various tasks in connection with the preparing and serv- 
ing of the food. Confidence, initiative, and leadership were developed. 


RESULTS 


Methods of checking the physical condition of the children at the start 
and completion of the lunch problem varied from school to school; 
but invariably significant gains were reported for the under-weights. 
Despite the fact that epidemics of measles and other diseases affected 
nearly all the children in several communities, the weight gains were 
maintained. Growth was important, and weight results offered a means 
of stimulating interest in this one factor. 

In most schools there was a significant decrease in absences. Attend- 
ance was good even on cold, rainy days, and morale was high. The hot 
lunch definitely centered the children’s interest on the school. Outstand- 
ing progress was made in scholarship, demonstrating the close con- 
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nection between nutrition and retention and behavior. In one school 
with an eight month’s term, the pupils were 14} points higher on the 
“Stanford Achievement Test” than they were the previous year. 

The food served at school was responsible for an improvement in the 
nutritional value and attractiveness of lunches brought from home. The 
carry-over of nutrition and health information from the school to the 
family was perhaps the most important effect of the lunch program. Not 
only did the hot lunches increase the amount of milk each child received 
daily, but caused the formation of the milk habit by the families. Both 
children and parents developed an enthusiastic taste for evaporated milk 
in food and as a beverage. 

In each of the counties where lunch programs were undertaken, the 
results were so satisfactory, and the interest of parents and local organiza- 
tions as well as of the school authorities had been so aroused, that definite 
steps were taken to make the lunches a permanent function of the school. 
In this connection, a number of school districts planned school gardens. 
Vegetables from these were to be canned during the summer and used at 
the school during the following term. As a result of the lunch experience 
the teachers have become very much more expert in handling this type 
of program. Their methods have been motivated to a high degree, and 


therefore the county educational systems will do a more effective piece of 
work in the future. 





EDITORIAL 


THE TRAINING OF DIETITIANS 


At the September meeting of the American Hospital Association, 
held in Detroit, Dr. Koehne outlined the training of dietitians as car- 
ried on under the leadership of the Education Section of the American 
Dietetic Association. At present, most centers for post graduate ap- 
prentice-training in this profession are in the hospitals, but commercial 
food organizations are gradually assuming a similar educational respon- 
sibility for those young women who prefer commercial food service work. 

During the past two years each hospital training course desiring ap- 
proval has been inspected by a selected committee. In every case the 
Association grants approval of the course for the current year only. 
Of the sixty hospitals giving approved courses this year, fifteen of the 
courses are of a year’s duration, and none are for less than eight months. 
In two of the hospitals the Master’s Degree is granted at the end of the 
dietitian internship. 

In order to enroll as student dietitians (or dietitian interns) college 
graduates must have taken work that definitely prepared them for 
their chosen profession. Their training in dietetics and nutrition must 
be excellent. Emphasis is laid upon the requirement that they know 
good food and be able to produce it in any given quantity. They must 
understand food purchasing. 

Building upon a thorough college preparation, the Education Section 
will, in the future, require that all hospital courses receiving Association 
approval, provide adequate training in each of the following activities: 
purchase and storage of food, and judgment in quality of food served; 
making of menus for the patients, staff and employees; preparation and 
service of all food served in the institution; control of waste of food; 
insight into methods of cost accounting for the operation of the dietary 
department; housekeeping in all food storage, preparation and service 
units; teaching of normal nutrition and diet therapy to student nurses; 
teaching discharge diets to hospital patients, and prescribed diets to 
out-patients. In some cases hospitals will arrange affiliations with other 
institutions in order to supplement the training that they can offer. 

In conclusion, Dr. Koehne emphasized the need for codperation 
among those organizations interested in the adequate training of the 
dietitian. 
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A Stupy oF Meat Costs 


During January, February, and March, 1932, a study of meat costs 
was conducted in Cleveland by a committee under the chairmanship 
of Helen Mallory, chief dietitian of Mount Sinai Hospital, and consist- 
ing of Mary Hines, director of dietetics, University Hospital; Mardry 
Johnson, chief dietitian, St. Luke’s Hospital; Geraldine Ulmstead, 
chief dietitian, Fairview Park Hospital; and Sister Florian, chief 
dietitian, St. Johns Hospital. The study has been of value, not only 
from the statistical standpoint, but also because of the interest stimu- 
lated in analysis. 

Cleveland is probably unique in that practically all food supplies for 
hospitals that are members of the Cleveland Community Fund are 
purchased through the Cleveland Hospital Council. Because of this 
situation it is possible to secure products of a uniform quality and price. 
The dietitians from the eleven institutions participating in the study 
met together and agreed upon a time for the consideration of each par- 
ticular cut of meat, and also agreed upon a method of procedure. Con- 
ditions under which the study was made varied with the equipment of 
the institution, which necessitated differences in temperature used, 
length of time in cooking, and the percentage of shrinkage. The 
following cuts of meat were used: beef tenderloin; sirloin butts; fresh 
hams; smoked hams; pork loins; legs of lamb; ribs of beef and legs of 
veal. For each meat studied the following results were tabulated: 
percentage of loss in trimming; percentage of loss in cooking; ounces 
of uncooked meat per serving and ounces of cooked meat per serving; 
total per cent of shrinkage; cost per serving and price per pound. From 
these a median result was obtained. 

After the completion of these tests, the Hospital Council tabulated 
the results and a report was given to each institution, making possible a 
comparison of individual results with those of other members of the 
group. The comparisons were valuable as they gave opportunity for 
enlightening discussions of the size of portions served, temperatures 
used, length of time for cooking various cuts of meat, serving costs 
and acceptability of product. Procedures drawn up became the 
measuring stick of existing methods in given institutions, which per- 
haps had for some time been taken for granted. As a result of the 
tests made, interest within each group has been so stimulated that 
further study of methods and procedures has continued. It may be 
of interest to those not participating in the study to know that in some 
instances information received contradicted all previously accepted 
principles. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Milk Production and Control. A publication 
of the White House Conference. New 
York: The Century Company, 1932, 
$3.00. 

This volume covers an investigation of the 
public health, the nutritional and the eco- 
nomic aspects of the milk supply of this coun- 
try. One section treats communicable dis- 
eases transmitted through milk, giving infor- 
mation on human and bovine diseases that 
may be or are milk-borne, the epidemiological 
evidences of each disease, and the number of 
recorded outbreaks traced to milk or milk 
products from 1924 to 1929. A second sec- 
tion deals with public health supervision of 
milk, including the present status of milk 
supervision in this country. The remaining 
two sections are of especial interest to dieti- 
tians. The nutritive properties of cow’s 
milk and milk products are considered, the 
economic aspects—including data on the 
consumption of fluid milk and milk products 
—the production, marketing, transportation, 
processing, and delivery of milk, and the 
economic importance of the sanitary quality 
of milk and cream. 


Hospitals and Child Health. A publication 
of the White House Conference. New 
York: The Century Company, 1932, $3.00. 
This book covers the results of a year’s 

study and investigation of the whole problem 
of the relationship of the hospital towards 
the health and welfare of children. It sur- 
veys the situation in children’s and ortho- 
pedic hospitals, dispensaries, posture clinics, 
and convalescent homes, includes a careful 
summing up of conditions in rural and urban 
communities and indicates how activities 
should be encouraged. 


Eat, Drink and be Merry in Maryland. An 
anthology from a great tradition. Com- 
piled by Frederick Philip Stieff. New 
York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1932, $3.00. 
This is a collection of 500 famous old 

“receipts” designed to appeal to the true 

gourmet who refuses to be discouraged by the 

price of eggs and cream. The cook who de- 
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lights in adventures in cookery will not be 
deterred by such terms of measurement as 
“butter the size of an egg,” ‘‘a pinch” or 
“a handful” of this or that. One of the 
charms of the book is the fact that the author 
has made no attempt to edit or paraphrase 
the original ‘‘receipts,” yet the instructions 
as given may be readily followed by the one 
who cooks instinctively yet scientifically. 

All those who have sampled Maryland 
cooking and Maryland hospitality will read 
this book with relish, not only for its collec- 
tion of savory recipes, but for the bits of his- 
torical data and characteristic wit distributed 
“according to taste” throughout the volume. 
The book is delightfully illustrated by Edwin 
Tunis. 

M. P. H. 


Practical Dietetics in Health and Disease. By 
Sanford Blum, A.B., M.S., M.D. Fourth 
revised and enlarged edition. Philadel- 
phia: F. A. Davis Company, 1932. 

In this fourth edition the author has added 

a list of the chief sources of vitamins and a 

discussion of alkaline foods in the treatment 

of acidosis. The dietaries as outlined are 
designed to meet the needs of the physician 
for a ready reference and have been success- 
fully used for a number of years by the author. 

Dr. Blum states that in each case the diets 

must be individualized and adapted to the 

patient as well as the disease. The simplic- 
ity and clarity of the arrangement is decid- 
edly commendable. 


Principles of Chemistry, 3d Ed. By Joseph 
H. Roe, Ph.D. St. Louis: The C. V. 
Mosby Company, 1932, $2.50. 

In this edition the author has introduced 
more of the fundamental theoretic principles 
of chemistry. A new chapter on the chem- 
istry of food has been added. In its present 
form, the book is an excellent introductory 
interpretation of inorganic, organic, and 
physiological chemistry, and gives the stu- 
dent an understanding of the general field of 
chemistry. 
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CURRENT LITERATURE 


KATHLEEN M. LEWIS 


American Journal Physiology 


Vol. 101, August, 1932 


Studies on magnesium deficiency in animals. E. R. 
Orent, H. D. Kruse and E. V. McCollum.—p. 454. 

* Factors influencing anemia development in young 
rats. H. S. Mitchell.—p. 503. 

Is levulose converted into dextrose in the process of 
absorption from the intestine? G. E. Burget, P. 
Moore and R. Lloyd.—p. 570. 


Vol. 101, September, 1932 


* Manganese as a factor in reproduction. J.T. Skin- 
ner, E. Van Donk and H. Steenbock.—p. 591. 


Factors INFLUENCING ANEMIA DEVELOP- 
MENT IN YOuNG Rats. An attempt has 
been made to correlate the variations noted 
in the hemoglobin content of the blood of 
young rats at weaning with several factors 
which might conceivably have some bearing 
on the problem. Hemoglobin values in 
young rats at weaning show slight but sig- 
nificant correlation with the ration of the 


mother during pregnancy and the parity of 


the mother. No significant correlation is 
apparent between the hemoglobin content 
of the mother’s blood at time of parturition 
and that of the young at weaning. Neither 
age and weight of young at weaning nor size 
of the litter show any apparent influence on 
blood hemoglobin values at weaning. Metal 
contamination from cages and food cups 
used may seriously interfere with the experi- 
mental production of nutritional anemia in 
Precaution should also be taken 
to have raised cages with bottoms of suffi- 
ciently large mesh so that the rats do not 
The sex difference is 
most interesting because of a consistently 
higher hemoglobin content of the blood of 
females than males, and a correspondingly 
longer period required for severe anemia to 
develop 

It may, therefore, be concluded either that 
the female is endowed with a better pre- 
natal storage of iron, or that she uses the 


young rats. 


have access to feces. 


iron which is available from endogenous or 
exogenous sources more efficiently than does 
the male 


MANGANESE AS A FACTOR IN REPRODUC- 
TION. Female rats reared on whole milk 
fortified with copper and iron did not attain 
sexual maturity as early as those receiving 
the same ration supplemented with manga- 
nese. Females receiving a manganese sup- 
plement did not exhibit normal oestrous 
cycles. Females receiving sucrose and 
manganese in addition to the basal ration 
exhibited normal oestrous cycles. Those 
given sucrose, but no manganese performed 
less satisfactorily. When a food mixture of 
liver, yeast, egg yolk, cod liver oil and wheat 
germ oil was added to the basal diet, oestrous 
cycles occurred at intervals slightly longer 
than normal. 


American Restaurant Magazire 


Vol. 15, September, 1932 


E. Duess.—p. 28. 
H. Ewing. 


*A training school for waiters. 
Foods with a tang to tempt fall appetites. 
—p. 29. 


A TRAINING SCHOOL FOR WAITERS. Otto 
Harting, maitre d’hotel at the Bismark, 
Chicago, is a firm believer in the need for a 
daily meeting of waiters to discuss the 
problems of the day. Matters of serving, 
of addressing the guest, of dress, of personal 
cleanliness are brought into these meetings. 
A bulletin board in the kitchen gives timely 
notes and suggestions. “It is a matter of 
repeating, and repeating, and repeating 
again to train men to do anything of a rou- 
tine manner and yet demand something of 
the human spirit at the same time,” says 
Mr. Harting. 


Archives of Pediatrics 


Vol. 49, August, 1932 


*The advantages of cultured lactic acid milks. J. 
D. Craig and J. A. Tobey.—p. 534 


ADVANTAGES OF CULTURED Lactic AcIp 
Mivks. Acid milks have long been recog- 
nized as valuable adjuncts in pediatric 
practice. Of the various forms of acid milk, 
lactic acid is the most widely used. Pow- 
dered lactic acid milks (cultured) are the 
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most convenient and practical for general 
use. The advantages of powdered lactic 
acid milk (cultured) include its easy digest- 
ibility, pleasing flavor, uniformity, cleanli- 
ness, bacterial safety and convenience. 
Powdered lactic acid milk formulas are 
indicated for prematures, the new born, 
undernourished, in cases of milder digestive 
upsets, and for the routine feeding of normal 
infants. 


Hospital Management 


Vol. 34, August, 1932 
* Cafeteria, plus checking food and waste prove 
saving. R. L. Stone.—p. 52. 
* Hints for the buyer of fresh and canned foods. F. 
G. Sanderson.—p. 54. 
Vol. 34, Sepiember, 1932 


* What we mean by food and meal cost. E. Rowlands. 
—p. 52. 
Are dietitians too theoretical? I. L. Hunter.—p. 56. 


CAFETERIA PLAN PLUS CHECKING WASTE 
Foop Brincs Bic Savinc. A Minnesota 
State Sanatorium reduces cost and losses of 
prepared food by changing from waitress 
system of service to that of cafeteria type 
which they find quicker, more attractive, 
and more economical. All food sent to the 
dining room and all food that came back 
to be thrown away was weighed and tabu- 
lated for a period of time before and after 
the cafeteria was installed. The results 
showed less food wasted on the cafeteria 
plan, pointed out leaks in food service, 
showed which foods were liked and which 
disliked, and showed where servings could 
be increased or decreased. 


HINTS FOR THE BuyeR OF FRESH AND 
CANNED Foops. The consumer should 
demand standardized and well-labeled prod- 
ucts from the producer. It is up to the 
packer to prepare a label that will tell the 
consumer what every intelligent buyer wants 
to know, namely, the amount of the pack in 
familiar terms, the number of the can, the 
date when packed, the number of portions, 
and the name of the packing company and 
place of packing. 


Wrat We Mean sy Cost or Foop AND 
Meats. Indiana University Hospital fig- 


ured cost of food and meal cost by making a 
careful compilation of issues of food, sup- 
plies, equipment and materials to the die- 
tary department for one week and dividing 
this by the number of meals served. They 
found that on this basis the cost per meal 
was 18.17 cents, the cost of cooking was 5.8 
cents and the cost of raw food was 11.44 
cents. 

The cost of cooking was estimated by 
setting up cost accounts of the dietary 
department and dividing the total by the 
number of meals served. 


Hotel Monthly 


Vol. 40, August, 1932 


*Hotel Lincoln’s experimental kitchen. G. 
Scully.—p. 41. 
* Beef, always in season. A. Shircliffe.—p. 44. 


Vol. 40, September, 1932 
* Spring and yearling lamb. A. Shircliffe.—p. 40. 
Vol. 40, October, 1932 


Spring and yearlinglamb. A. Shircliffe-—p. 40. 
Kitchen efficiency, Statler fashion.—p. 43. 


Hore LINCOLN’s EXPERIMENTAL KITCHEN. 
A hotel experimental kitchen was estab- 
lished to form a standard for all dishes, 
where new features of service and new dishes 
are introduced to the hotel staff, rather than 
the hotel guests, for trial. 


BEEF ALWAYS IN SEASON. This article is 
continued from the July issue and gives a 
complete and detailed outline of wholesale 
cuts of meats. 


SPRING AND YEARLING LAMB. The writer 
has compiled an outstanding guide for the 
purchase of lamb with details of conforma- 
tion, finish and quality under each class of 
lamb and mutton carcass. 


Journal American Medical Asscciaticn 


Vol. 99, August 20, 1932 

* Injection of liver extract in the treatment of perni 
cious anemia. H. M. Conner.—p. 614. 

* Hyperthyroidism showing carbohydrate metabolism 
disturbances. H. J. John.—p. 620. 

Hyperthyroidism in children. R. S. Dinsmore.—p. 
636 

Milk irradiated by carbon arc lamp. A clinical and 
laboratory study of rickets. A. F. Hess and J 
M. Lewis.—p. 647 
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Vol. 99, Sepiember 10, 1932 
W. W. Anderson and R. L. Ware.— 


Sickle cell anemia 
p. 902 
Allergic migraine 


Diet in nephritis 


A. H. Rowe.—p. 912. 
Editorial.—p. 920. 
Vol. 99, September 24, 1932 
* The value of salmon oil in the treatment of infantile 
rickets. M. M. Eliot, E. M. Netson, S. P. Souther 
and M. K. Cary.—p. 1075. 


INJECTION OF LIVER EXTRACT IN THE 
TREATMENT OF PERNICIOUS ANEMIA. An 
incomplete experiment has been carried 
out by Conner in the treatment of pernicious 
anemia through injections. He used three 
groups, treating each differently. One 
group was given liver extract by intramus- 
cular injection (2 cc: 10 gms. of liver) in daily 
doses. Another group was treated by 
injecting the extract intravenously and con- 
centrated to 20 cc:100 grams of liver—this 
was given in one dosage. The third group 
was treated intramuscularly, 3 cc:100 grams 
of liver in two dosages one, two, and four 
days apart. 

There was no reaction from the small 
dosages except some soreness. The pa 
tients given the intravenous injections had a 
rise of temperature with chills, but in the 
third group no changes were detected asso- 
ciated with the injection. 

The advantageous point in giving intra- 
venous injections over giving liver through 
diet is an increase of reticulocytes, hemoglo- 
bin, erythrocytes and blood elements in a 
shorter time, but the same effect is secured 
by giving liver through the mouth. Intra- 
venous injections are given when the patient 
is unable to take liver orally. 


HyPERTHYROIDISM SHOWING CARBOHYDRATE 
Meraso.ism DistuRBANCES. No dextrose 
tolerance curve is specific for hyperthyroid- 
ism, that is, a definite diabetic type of curve 
may be present in a mild case of hyper- 
thyroidism and a normal curve may be 
present in a very severe case of hyperthy- 
roidism. The diagnosis of diabetes in cases 
of hyperthyroidism can be made only when 
the patient has been studied over a suffi- 
ciently long period to determine a persistence 
of the defective carbohydrate metabolism. 
Little or no improvement following thy- 
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roidectomy, which lowers the metabolism 
and in consequence improves the carbohy- 
drate tolerance, is due to the lack of proper 
diabetic treatment, or intercurrent infections 
which have produced further damage to the 
pancreas. The glycogen depletion of the 
liver in hyperthyroidism increases the tend- 
ency to acidosis and causes a mild case of 
diabetes temporarily to appear as in a severe 
case. The administration of thyroid prep- 
arations is not without danger; it may 
precipitate hyperthyroidism, and may even 
produce diabetes. 


THE VALUE OF SALMON OIL IN THE TREAT- 
MENT OF INFANTILE RICKETS. Thirteen 
children with active rickets were treated 
with salmon oil made from waste products 
of the salmon canning industry. The 
average daily dose was 13.8 cc and was well 
taken and tolerated by all the children. 
Advanced healing was brought about in 6 
to 9 weeks. 

Biologic assay for vitamin A and D showed 
Chinook salmon oil to be nearly equal in 
vitamin A potency to a composite sample of 
medicinal cod liver oil and pink salmon oil 
to be inferior. Pink oils contain twice as 
much vitamin D as cod liver oil and Chinook 
about 50 per cent more. 

The production at low cost of a very large 
quantity of salmon oil is of particular value 
now when there is a decided lack of proper 
and adequate food for young children. 


Journal Home Economics 


Vol. 24, September, 1932 
The history of evaporated milk. 
p. 793. 

*Tron loss in cooking broccoli. 
E. M. Johnson.—p. 821. 
*The vitamin B and G content of raw and cooked 
H. E. Munsell and H. B. Kifer.—p. 823. 
C. R. Fellers 


M. Eichelberger.— 


M. G. Flanley and 


broccoli 
Vitamin C in canned citrus products. 
and P. D. Isham.—p. 827. 


The 
in raw and 
The 
average loss in a minimum cooking time of 
about twenty minutes was 50.9 per cent of 
This shows that calculations 


IroN Loss IN COOKING BROCCOLI, 


average percentages of iron 


cooked broccoli were determined. 


the total iron. 
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of the iron content of cooked vegetables 
based on tables for raw are inaccurate. 


Tue VitaAMIN B AND D CONTENT OF RAW 
AND CooKED Broccott. Broccoli, which in 
the raw state is comparatively rich in vita- 
mins B and D, was studied to determine the 
effect of cooking on these factors. Rats 
depleted of vitamins B and D were fed por- 
tions of raw broccoli and of broccoli care- 
fully cooked in a small amount of water. 
Using growth as the determining factor in 
each case, results indicated approximately a 
50 per cent loss of vitamin B and some loss 
of vitamin D in the cooking process. 


Journal Nutrition 


Vol. 5, Seplembder, 1932 

The effect of a high intake of manganese on the growth 
of rats. J. T. Skinner.—p. 451. 

The diets of college women in relation to their basal 
metabolism. C. M. Coons and A. T. Schiefel- 
busch.—p. 459. 

* The effect of feeding irradiated ergosterol to cows on 
the vitamin D content of milk. W. E. Krauss, 
R. M. Bethke and C. F. Monroe.—p. 467. 

* The treatment of rachitic infants with milk produced 
by cows fed irradiated ergosterol. H. J. Ger- 
stenberger and A. J. Horesh.—p. 479 


THE EFFECT OF FEEDING IRRADIATED ERGOS- 
TEROL TO COWS ON THE VITAMIN D Con- 
TENT OF MILK. There is sufficient evidence 
to show that the vitamin D content of milk 
can be materially increased. The question 
as to which method, direct irradiation of the 
milk, feeding of irradiated yeast, feeding of 
irradiated ergosterol, or of some other con- 
centrated source of vitamin D, is most 
practical will depend on future developments 
in the field of ultra-violet illumination and 
improved methods of manufacturing vita 
min D concentrates. There are indications 
that cows use the vitamin D in irradiated 
yeast more efficiently than that in irradiated 
ergosterol. 

Two Holstein cows in the same stage of 
lactation, kept under winter feeding condi 


tions, and consuming a good dairy ration, 


were fed various amounts of irradiated 
ergosterol dissolved in corn oil, over three 
week periods. The vitamin D content of 
representative samples of butter fat col- 
lected during each period was determined 


biologically, by both the curative (line test) 
and prophylactic (bone ash) procedures, and 
compared with the vitamin D content of 
butter fat from the same cows when an equal 
amount of corn oil was fed. The antira- 
chitic potency of the butter fat increased 
as the number of units of vitamin D were 
increased. Evidence shows that vitamin D 
in cod liver oil is more efficient for calcifica- 
tion in chicks than that contained in butter- 
fat from cows fed irradiated ergosterol. 


THE TREATMENT OF RacHiTIc INFANTS 
WITH MILK PropucEep By Cows FEp IRRaA- 
DIATED ERGOSTEROL. Feeding experiments 
conducted on two infants in which 500 cc. 
of milk per day from cows fed 100 milligrams 
of irradiated ergosterol daily was used, show 
such milk to have some anti-rachitic power. 
One pint of this milk was stated to be equal 
to slightly less than one-half teaspoonful of 
cod liver oil of a rat protective potency of 5 
milligrams per day. 


Modern Hospital 


Vol. 39, Augusi, 1932 
* Recent progress in nutrition and how it affects the 
dietitian. S. L. Smith.—p. 112. 
Vol. 39, Seplember, 1932 
* A food clinic that serves both the hospita! and the 
community. M. A. Alderman.—p. 87 
Revealing the colorful life of a dietitian in Syria. H 
J. Rynbergen— p. 126. 


RECENT PROGRESS IN NUTRITION AND How 
Ir Arrects THE DretitiAN. Milk should 
be eliminated or greatly reduced, and fruit 
juice substituted in the diets of children 
suffering from anorexia. Kugelmass and 
Samuel recommend a raw base-forming diet. 
An increase in the supply of vitamin B has 
been proposed through the use of wheat 
germ. 

Recent bulletins place less emphasis on 
milk and more on egg yolk and liver on ac 
count of their high iron content 

rhe findings of two studies point definitely 
to an increased basal metabolic rate as a 
physiologic accompaniment to puberty 

Lower metabolic rates have been reported 
in the South suggesting lower metabolism 
there 


Mucin therapy is one of the most recent 
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contributions to the treatment of peptic 
ulcer. 


A Foop Cuiinic THAT SERVES BOTH THE 
HosPITAL AND THE COMMUNITY. The food 
clinic of the Pennsylvania Hospital is or- 
ganized to assist the physician in carrying 
out food treatment as a part of the medical 
treatment to the ambulatory patient and 
to teach health principles closely related to 
food treatment. The educational program 
for hospital patients terminates at the food 
clinic and the follow-up regimé is carried on 
from there. The clinic also lends itself 
satisfactorily to an educational program for 
students, dietitians, nurses, internes, and 
social workers. By united coérdination 
between departments in the hospital and the 
food clinic, the patient receives adequate and 
continuous dietary care. 
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Practical Home Economics 


Vol. 10, October, 1932 


The modern romance of food. B. Theodore.—p. 318, 


* An experiment in nutrition. M. P. Haislip.—p. 320. 
AN EXPERIMENT IN Nutrition. In a high 
school in Clarkesburg, Virginia, the classes in 
nutrition planned and prepared breakfast, 
lunch and a 4 o’clock feeding for three girls 
who were willing to be used experimentally 
and were in need of nourishment. The 


meals served were planned as to nutritional 
and caloric value, food combinations, costs, 


etc. During three months the girls under 
observation gained rapidly from their ade- 
quate diet and interest in both the theoretical 
and practical work was maintained by the 
students. 
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LIST OF EDUCATIONAL MATERIAL 


Useful in teaching Student Dietitians, Nurses, and Patients 
Offered by Advertisers* in November Journal 


BUREAU OF COFFEE INFORMATION 


1. The Coffee Problem, by P. W. Punnett, Ph.D. 

2. What Flavor Measurement Reveals About Keep- 
ing Coffee Fresh, by P. W. Punnett and Walter 
H. Eddy. 

3. The Story of Coffee, telling history, growing, etc., 
by Isabel N. Young. 


CHICAGO DIETETIC SUPPLY HOUSE 


1. Foods and Equipment for use in the Control of 
Sugar and Starch Restricted Diets. 

2. A List of 100 Gram Portions of Food, Their 
Approximate Measure with Food, Caloric and 
Glucose Values—$.05 each. 


EVAPORATED MILK ASSOCIATION 


Doing research and educational work. Offers a large 
variety of free publications useful to all con- 
cerned with infant feeding and food selection 
and preparation. Recipes for family and 
quantity servings. Send for list of publications. 


GERBER PRODUCTS COMPANY 


1. Baby’s Cereal and Vegetables and Some Notes on 
Mealtime Psychology. 

2. The Use of Gerber’s Strained Vegetables in 
Therapeutic Diets. 

3. Recipes for Use in Therapeutic Diets. 


HORLICK’S MALTED MILK CORP. 


1. Individual chart for recording increase in weight. 

2. Educational leaflet, telling how ‘Horlick’s” is 
made. 

3. Circular—“The 
Malted Milk.” 

4. Special diets prepared by Dr. H. N. Bundesen, 
issued in connection with the Horlick Radio 
Program. 

3. Recipe Circulars, including Malted Milk frozen 
desserts. 


THE JUNKET FOLKS 
1. “Junket in Dietetics” 


Dietetic Value of Horlick’s 


2, FE ‘our ways to Make Diet-kitchen Trays Tempt- 


3. une Junket Book” 
KELLOGG COMPANY 


. New Way of Living. 

. All-Bran Research Booklet. 

. Diet Series Folders. 

. Vitamin Folder. 

. Set of Large Quantity Recipe Cards. 
. Foods for Growing Boys and Girls. 


CHARLES B. KNOX GELATINE CO. 


. Dainty Desserts—Salads—Candies. 
. Electric Refrigerator booklet. 
. Food Economy booklet. 
. Meals for Three booklet. 
. Liquid & Soft Diet booklet. 
. Anemic Diet booklet. Diabetic Diet booklet. 
Reducing Diet booklet. 
7. Chart—The Scientific Uses of Gelatine in the Diet. 


THE MALTINE COMPANY 


1. Vitamin and nutritive assay report on CERTI- 
FOODS Sieved Vegetables. 

2. Booklet descriptive of vitamins and sieved vege- 
tables entitled, “What Kind of a Baby is 
Yours?” 


RALSTON PURINA COMPANY 


1. “Wheat Berry Capsule’ and Demonstration 
Chart. 
2. New Allergy Receipe Booklet. 


E. R. SQUIBB & SONS 


1. Understanding the Child Who Won’t Eat. 
2. How to help the children fight the common 
diseases . . . whooping cough. . . measles 
. . Mumps... . scarlet fever. 
ss Why you need Vitamins. 


4. Vitamins—What? How? Why? 


‘THE WANDER COMPANY 


1. ‘““Nervousness in School Children as Related to 
Hunger and Diet.” (Comparing milk as a 
supplemental nourishment in schools.) 

2. “Ovaltine in Medical Practice.” 


* See the list of exhibitors given on page 356. Most of these firms also have material which is useful in teaching. Plan to 
talk with their representatives at the meeting or write direct to the address given in the listing. 


BELDEN STRATFORD Hore, 2300 Lincoln Park West, 
Chicago, Illinois. 

Conen & Company, 209 S. Water Street, Chicago, III. 

Corr’s PaTeNT FIRE Arms, Hartford, Connecticut. 

J. B. Forp Company, Wyandotte, Michigan. 


GENERAL BAKING Company, 420 Lexington Ave., 
New York, N. Y. 

Irwin Bros., Inc., 197 South Water Market, Chicago, 
Illinois. 

THE Jett-O Company, LeRoy, N. Y. (General Foods 
Corporation) Sample package of six envelopes of 
D-Zerta (1 serving each). 

SamueL B. Krrk, Philadelphia, Pa. 
tested recipes. 


Samples and 








New York, N. Y. 
Indiana. 


THE MAcMILuaN Co., 60 Fifth Ave., 

Meap Jounson & Company, Evansville, 
Samples of Mead Johnson products. 

MELLIN’s Foop Company, Boston, Massachusetts. 

PELOUZE MANUFACTURING ComPANy, 232 E. Ohio 
Street, Chicago, Illinois. 

Savory, Inc., 591 Ferry St., Newark, N. J. 

EMMA SMEDLEY, 6 E. Front St., Media, Pennsylvania. 
“Institution Recipes Standardized in Large Quanti- 
ties.” “The School Lunch. Its Organization and 
Management.” 

Stewart & AsHspy CorreeE Company, 843-845 W. 
Washington St., Chicago, Illinois. 
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NEWS NOTES 


The Fourteenth Annual Convention. 
Through the efforts of a very active local 
committee this convention promises to 
equal or surpass all previous meetings. At 
the annual banquet on Monday evening, 
November 7th, there will be a tribute to the 
memory of the late Dr. Graham Lusk. 
Among the additions to the program as 
previously announced will be Mrs. William 
Brown Maloney, Editor of the Herald Tri- 
bune Sunday Magazine, and Dr. David Ma- 
rine, who will speak on “Goitre.” At the 
business meeting on Monday afternoon the 
Nominating Committee will submit the 
following slate of officers for the coming 
year: 
President-Elect 
Laura Comstock, Eastman Kodak Com- 
pany, Rochester, New York 
Quindara Oliver Dodge, Ass’t. Professor, 
Simmons College, Boston, Mass. 
First Vice-President 
Nelda Ross, Presbyterian Hospital, New 
York, N. Y. 
Lurena Perrine, Garfield Memorial Hos- 
pital, Washington, D. C. 
Second Vice-President 
Ethel Pipes, Vancouver General Hospital, 
Vancouver, B. C. 
Ruth M. Lusby, University of Washing- 
ton, Seattle, Wash. 
Secretary 
Margaret Ritchie, Battle Creek College, 
Battle Creek, Michigan 
Jéssamine Chapman Williams, 
State College, Corvallis, Ore. 
Treasurer 
Ella Eck, 
Illinois 
Louise Yeoman Gilbert, Evanston Hospi- 


Oregon 


Billings Hospital, Chicago, 


tal, Evanston, Illinois 
Members will also have the opportunity 
to vote on the following names which have 
been submitted by this year’s Nominating 
Committee to comprise the Nominating 
Committee for 1933. 
Ruth Atwater, National Canners Ass’n., 
Washington, D. C. 
Millie Kalsem, Cook County Hospital, 
Chicago, II. 


Harriet Warmington, U. S. Veterans’ 
Hospital, Minneapolis, Minn. 

Mame Porter, Toronto General Hospital, 
Toronto, Ont., Canada 

Lute Troutt, University Hospital, In- 
dianapolis, Indiana 

Mary Northrop, Harborview Hospital, 
Seattle, Washington 

Mary Harrington, Harper Hospital, De- 
troit, Michigan 

Jessie Harris, Emory University Hospital, 
Atlanta, Ga. 


List of Exhibitors at the 1932 Meeting: 


Battle Creek Food Company, Battle Creek 
Michigan 

Borden Company, New York, N. Y. 

Bureau of Coffee Information, New York, 
N. Y. 

Chicago Dietetic Supply House, Chicago 

R. B. Davis Company, Hoboken, N. J. 

Erie Equipment Company, Erie, Pa. 

Evaporated Milk Association, Chicago 

J. B. Ford Company, Wyandotte, Michigan 

General Baking Company, New York, N. Y. 

General Foods Corporation, New York, 
Nw: Y; 

Gerber Products 
Michigan 
Chr. Hansen’s 

Mess 
Hobart Mfg. Company, Troy, Ohio 
Horlick’s Malted Milk Corporation, Racine, 

Wisconsin 
International Nickel Company, New York, 

ee 

Journal of Home Economics, Baltimore, Md. 
Kellogg Company, Battle Creek, Michigan 
Charles B. Knox Co., Johnstown, N. Y. 
Kraft-Phenix Cheese Corporation, Chicago 
J. B. Lippincott Company, Philadelphia 
Lister Brothers, Inc., New York, N. Y. 
Loose-Wiles Biscuit Co., Long Island City, 

N.Y. 

Macmillan Publishing Company, New York, 

N.Y; 

Mead Johnson 

Indiana 
Mellin’s Food Company, Boston 
H. S. Morgan, Inc., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


, 


Company, 


Fremont, 


Laboratory, Little Falls, 


Company, Evansville, 
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Why 


SAVORY TOAST 


should be served in every diet kitchen 


FIRST— By the exclusive Savory patented pro- 
cess, the bread upon entering the Savory radi- 
ant gas Toaster is thoroughly and healthfully 
pre-cooked by the stream of super-heated 
steam produced by combustion. The subse- 
quent toasting caramelizes the sugar content 
of the bread and produces a uniformly golden- 
brown, crisp and deliciously flavored toast 
which is most digestible. 


SECON D—savory Toasters do not have to 


be watched. They carry the slices of bread at an 
unchanging rate of speed past the radiant gas 
elements and then deposit them unburned in 
the tray, ready for use. There is no wastage 
from burned toast. 


THIRD—savory radiant gas Toasters are from 


$30 to $50 cheaper to install than other well- — po ee sp neg _ nig 8 
. m. Ss “ur 
known toast machines. They cost much less aed oabaaa apo 103% aS 


to run. From 160 to 720 slices of perfect toast 


can be made per hour at a cost that varies from These ave a few of the great insti- 

4 cent to 444 cents tutions which have installed Savory 
radiant gas Toasters. 

FOU RTH ‘ ‘ ; . Cornell Medical Center... U. S. Naval 

—Great hospitals, institutions, Academy, Annapolis ... Princeton, Har- 

vard and other universities... U.S. Marine 


hotels and restaurants, and important drug and Veterans’ Hospitals . . . St. Luke's Hos- 
pital, Chicago, Ill. ... Statler Hotels... 


chains have adopted Savory radiant gas Hotel Roosevelt . .. Waldorf-Astoria Hotel 
... Springfield General and Isolation Hos- 


Toasters as standard after exhaustive tests have pitals ... Walgreen Drug Stores. . . and 
‘ ‘ thousands of others. 
proved their efficiency. 


diant 
S AVO RY TOASTERS 
Visit Savory display at the American Dietetic Association Exhibit, Hotel Pennsylvania, November 7 to 11 
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Nutradiet Company, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Onondaga Pottery Co., Syracuse, N. Y. 

E. L. Patch Company, Boston. 

Alida F. Pattee, Mt. Vernon, N. Y. 

Ralston Purina Company, St. 
Missouri 

Rex Cole, Inc., New York, N. Y. 

W. B. Saunders Company, Philadelphia 

Savory, Inc., Newark, N. J. 

S. M. A. Corporation, Cleveland, Ohio 

Emma Smedley, Media, Pennsylvania 

E, R. Squibb & Sons, New York, N. Y. 

Standard Brands, Inc., New York, N. Y. 

Swartzbaugh Mfg. Company, Toledo, Ohio 

Technical Equipment Corporation, New 
York, N. Y. 

Walk Over Company, New York, N. Y. 

The Wander Company, Chicago 


Louis, 


American Hospital Association, Dietetic 
Section. At the recent meeting of the Asso- 
ciation Mary M. Harrington of the Harper 
Hospital, Detroit, was elected chairman of 
the Dietetic. Section. 

American College of Surgeons. Mrs. 
Eugenia Martin Shrader of St. Louis spoke 
on “The Administration of the Food Service” 
before the Annual Hospital Standardization 
Conference in October. 


Home Economics Association. 
At the annual business meeting of the Asso- 
ciation in June a resolution of esteem tothe 
memory of Charles Ford Langworthy was 
passed. 


American 


Notice to Hospitals wishing to have courses 
for student dietitians on Approved List. The 
list of hospitals whose courses for student 
dietitians are approved for 1932 by the 
American Dietetic Association, was pub- 
lished in the September issue of the Journal. 

Other hospitals wishing to apply for 
approved listing in 1933 are requested to 
write to Dorothy I. Lenfest, business mana- 
ger of the American Dietetic Association, 
185 North Wabash Ave., Chicago, IIl., 
during the month of December, 1932, if 
possible. The of the Approved 
Course and an application form will be sent 
on request. 


outline 
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California State Dietetic Association elected 
the following officers and committee mem- 
bers for 1932-1933: 

President, Elizabeth Hayward; Pres.- 
Elect, Kathaline Simpson; First Vice Pres., 
Dr. Jane Dale; Second Vice Pres., Mattie 
Stover; Treasurer, Elizabeth Fogg; Secre- 
tary, Helen Walsh. 

Standing Committees: Diet Therapy, Delta 
Fowler; Administration, Helen B. Ander- 
son; Social Service, Jean Stewart; Public 
Relations, Helen B. Foster. 

Section Chairmen: Los Angeles, Shirley 
Engle; Santa Barbara, Wylda Nylen; San 
Jose, Christine Ricker; San Francisco, Mrs. 
Etta Dobbins. 

Special Committees: Investigation, Lillian 
Giebalstein; Affiliation, Ruth Bowden; 
Special Membership, Virginia Russell; Reg- 
istration, Dr. Jane Dale. Professional Ethics, 
Virginia Russell; History, Mrs. Mildred 
Chase Cooke; Placement Bureau, Helen 
B. Anderson; Nominating, Jean Stewart. 
Compilation of Diets, Reeva Hinyen; Organ- 
izing West Coast Council, Mrs. Goss; Or- 
ganizing Dietetic Section, Western Hospital 
Association, Elizabeth Gibson. 


Chicago Dietetic Association. One of the 
last meetings of the Association before its 
adjournment for the summer was a dinner 
at the Administration Building of the Cen- 
tury of Progress. Following the dinner 
there was a tour of inspection through the 
building. 

Dr. Clifford Barborka of the staff of the 
Northwestern Medical School gave a lecture 
on “‘The Present Status of the Ketogenic 
Diet and its Uses,” in September. Preced- 
ing the meeting the Association gave a 
welcoming dinner in honor of Miss Elkin, 
President of the Association, Miss Elkin 
toured Europe during the summer months. 

Mrs. Tillie Katz has accompanied her 
husband, Dr. Dewey Katz, to Europe where 
he will spend several months at some of the 
well known medical centers. 

Mrs. Katherine Mitchell Thoma of Mi- 
chael Reese Hospital sailed during September 
for Peiping, China, where she will take charge 
of the dietary department of the Peiping 
Medical College. Genevieve Gormican, one 
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Patients 


Allergic to Wheat, Milk or Eggs 
Enjoy these Tempting Whole Rye Wafers 


HOSE who direct diets for patients sensitive 

to wheat, milk or eggs need no introduction 
to the difficulties involved. To include a safe, 
palatable bread presents a problem nearly as 
great as that of providing interesting variety 
in daily menus. 

For that reason you will appreciate the safety, 
palatability and versatility of Ry-Krisp Whole 
Rye Wafers. Made simply of flaked whole rye, 
water and a dash of salt double-baked to a tempt- 
ing crispness—these wafers have a rich rye flavor 
that is popular with children and adults. They 
may be eaten with safety at every meal—with 


Soccer as wide a variety of foods as the diets permit. 
wes ine To assist patients in planning interestingly 
| tae varied menus—a booklet has been prepared by 
Sertoode a reputable dietitian with the co-operation of 
physicians interested in allergy. To make the 
booklet practical for the patient’s own use, all 
information is presented simply and concisely. 
Separate sections are allotted to wheat, eggs 
for a and milk—in each the foods permitted and the 
4, and MillFree \ foods to be avoided are listed. Sample menus 
\\ and recipes are also included. 

aye \ We will gladly send you a copy of this booklet, 
\ and a package of Ry-Krisp Whole Rye Wafers 
for testing. Additional copies for distribution 
among your patients are available upon request. 

Fill out the coupon and mail it to us. 


Ry-Krisp 
\ Whole Rye Wafers 


RALSTON Purina Co., 430 Checkerboard Square, 
Saint Louis, Missouri 


MENUS 
IAL RECIPES: oo 
ene Foop List 


Wheat, Eg 


Without obligation, please send me your new Allergy Recipe Booklet, and a sample 
of Ry-Krisp for testing. 
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of her former assistants, accompanied her. 
Mrs. Thoma expects to be gone one year. 
Nell Taylor is in charge of the dietetics 
department of Michael Reese during Mrs. 
Thoma’s absence. 

The Association has several new members: 
Marjorie Reinhardt, Wesley Memorial Hos- 
pital; Edith Margaret Graham, Passavant 
Memorial Hospital; Helen C. Kelly, Mercy 
Hospital; Pearl Lewis, formerly of the Kah- 
ler Corporation and now associated with 
Dr. Clifford Barborka as a consultant dieti- 
tian; Mrs. Marian Avery who is associated 
with Dr. Soloman Strouse; Gertrude Mary 
Dean, U. S. Naval Hospital, Great Lakes; 
and Doris H. Rheinstrom, Jackson Park 
Hospital. 


District of Columbia Dietetic Association, 
Elsie Fitzgerald, dietitian at Episcopal Eye, 
Ear, and Throat Hospital, was drowned 
while spending her vacation with her family 
in Maine. The District Association has 
passed the following resolution: 

WHEREAS, the services of Elsie L. Fitz- 
gerald in the cause of the professional ad- 
vancement of dietitians were rendered in 
codéperation and as a member and officer of 
the Dietetic Association of the District of 
Columbia; and 

Wuereas, Elsie L. Fitzgerald, by her wise 
and sympathetic leadership, by her constant 
and untiring efforts, by her clear grasp of 
problems, rendered distinguished and invalu- 
able services for the Dietetic Association of 
the District of Columbia and has justly 
earned the gratitude, love and respect of the 
members of this association; be it 

Resolved, that in the sudden and premature 
death of Elsie L. Fitzgerald we have been 
deprived of a valuable friend and devoted 
leader; and be it further 

Resolved that, as an expression of our 
sympathy a copy of these resolutions be 
spread upon the minutes of the Association, 
and that a copy be sent to the surviving 
members of the family of the late Elsie L. 
Fitzgerald. 

The September meeting was held at Sib- 
ley Hospital. About forty members were 
Melva Bakke, nutritionist for 
Cross, was The 


present. 
the Red 


the speaker. 
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October meeting was a benefit card party 
held at the Dodge Hotel. Dr. Lillian Storms 
of Gerber’s Food Products, was the chief 
speaker at the November dinner meeting. 

The last meeting of the past year was a 
breakfast held at Pierce Mill Tea House in 
Rock Creek Park. The association was 
represented by ten members at the annual 
meeting of the Federation of Womens’ 
Clubs, of which the Dietetic Association ‘s 
a member. 

Martha Roberts has resigned as assistant 
dietitian at George Washington University 
Hospital. 

Ethel Theis has returned to Washington 
as assistant dietitian at Gallenger Hospital, 
replacing Bessie Lay, resigned. Ethel Theis 
was formerly located at George Washington 
University Hospital. 

Veda Leonard is the new head dietitian at 
Episcopal Eye, Ear, and Throat Hospital. 
She was formerly the assistant there. Susie 
Berrong, former student at Walter Reed 
Hospital, is the new assistant. 

Dorothy Drake, formerly with Child’s 
Cafeterias, is a new assistant to Mable 
Ashenfelter of the Government Cafeterias. 


The Greater New York Dietetic Association. 
The first meeting of the Fall season was held 
September 28, 1932, at the Hotel Empire, 
New York City. This meeting was called 
primarily for the purpose of perfecting 
plans for the entertainment of delegates to 
the November convention at the Hotel 
Pennsylvania, New York City. A dinner 
for the members was followed by the business 
meeting of the evening when the President, 
Dorothy De Hart, presided. The speakers 
of the evening were: Lulu Graves, “The 
History of the American Dietetic Associa- 
tion; and Dr. Mary de Garmo Bryan, 
“Convention Enthusiasm.” The chairmen 
of convention committees gave reports on 
their activities. 


The Massachusetts Dietetic Association 
announces a most interesting and instructive 
program for the current year. In October 
Dr. William B. Castle of the Harvard Medi- 
cal School delivered an address on ‘‘Nutri- 


tional Anemias in Porto Rico.” Other 
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Tue American Medical Association 
through the Journal and the American Child Health 
Association through its bulletins have both pointed 
out the exceptional value of Evaporated Milk 
in these trying times. The suggestion was made for 
the benefit of the many thousands of families 
who need to practice economy. 


Bort of these great associations 
recognize the tragic consequences of having children 
deprived of the milk they need. Both associations 
realize the importance of the milk being pure and 
safe and wholesome. Neither, of course, would have 
recommended Evaporated Milk without the most 
careful consideration of essential facts. And these 
are the facts: 
Lin every city in the United States 
Evaporated Milk can be bought for less than the 


cost of ordinary milk—in many places for no 
more than half the cost. 


py Evaporated Milk is the full 


equal of pasteurized milk in nutritive value. 


J Evaporated Milk is completely 
sterile—as safe as if there were no germ of 
disease in the world. 


Wuerever economy needs to be 
practiced, Evaporated Milk is extraordinary milk for 
babies, for children, for every milk use. Its economy 

are will enable many children to have their full quota 

meatenep = of milk who would otherwise be deprived of it. And 

Ce when you use Evaporated Milk you’ll be sure you’re 

, providing pure, safe, wholesome milk. 

Ler us sen you free copies of our booklets listed on the coupon. 
EVAPORATED MILK ASSOCIATION 
203 North Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 


Please send me, free of charge, 
0 List of free publications 
0 “Some Facts about Evaporated Milk and Other Dairy Products” — Data on the 
industry as a whole and the annual per capita consumption of evaporated 
milk, its nutritive analysis and influence in industry. 
0 “Infante Feeding with Unsweetened Evaporated Milk”——A survey of literature 
with bibliography. 


Name . - 


Ba itindiiitaiaiaits : - . sunasnettiteanianibtiialataiiiat 


City . _JADA 11-82 
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speakers and their subjects are to be: Mar- 
garet Gillam, ‘“‘Pay Cafeterias for Hospital 
Employees;” Dr. Alexander Marble, ‘‘Pres- 
ent Day Views Regarding the Dietary 
Treatment of Diabetes Mellitus;” Ellen A. 
Riley, “‘Food Service in Various Types of 
Organizations;” James A. Hamilton, ‘‘Hos- 
pital Organization—The Relationship of 
the Dietary Department;” and Dr. Charles 
F. Wilinsky, “Our Responsibility for Com- 
munity Health.” Dr. Ruth Wheeler will 
speak at the annual banquet in May. The 
officers of the Association elected for this 
year were: President, Alice Karslake, Mas- 
sachusetts General Hospital; Vice-President, 
Charlotte R. Schwamb; Recording Secretary, 
Barbara Wilson; Corresponding Secretary, 
Dorothy Satterlee, Boston City Hospital; 
Treasurer, Mary Robertson, Massachu- 
setts Memoria] Hospital; and Parliamen- 
tarian, Gertrude McDonald, Peter Bent 
Brigham Hospital. 

On Tuesday, September thirteenth a tea 
and business meeting was held at the Salem 
Hospital, Salem, Mass. A very enjoyable 
time was had by all who attended. The 


dietitians were escorted about the hospital 
by the Superintendent and the Superinten- 
dent of Nurses, and then were taken to the 


Pioneer Village. This is a replica of an 
origina] pioneer pilgrim village, and is as 
nearly like the origina] as possible. 

We are sorry to announce the resignation 
of Miss Alice Karslake as President. Mrs. 
Charlotte R. the former Vice 
President is now President. 


Schwamb 


The following were accepted as active 
Miss Cecelia A. McCarthy, Wom- 
Educationa] 


members 


en’s and Industrial Union; 
Miss Margaret Elder, Peter Bent Brigham 
Hospital; Miss Ela Helene Bury, New Eng 
land Hospital for Women and Children 
Miss Florence Thompson was accepted as 
an associate member 

Miss Rosina Vance of the New England 
Deaconess Hospita] is to be the delegate 
from the Massachusetts Association to the 


American Dietetic Assoc lation ( onvention, 


Minnesota Dietetic Association. Dr. T. 


.. Girnberg, a St. Paul physician specializing 


diseases of 


nfants and children, was 
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the guest speaker at the October meeting. 
He gave an interesting discussion and dem- 
onstration of the ‘““New System” which he 
uses in the calculation of diets for children. 
He also discussed several new vitamin prep- 
arations which are now on the market. 

Officers for 1932-33 are: President, Mrs, 
W. D. Clinton, Minneapolis; Vice President, 
Ethel Gough, Minneapolis General Hospital; 
Treasurer, Gertrude Eckman, Women’s 
City Club, St. Paul; Recording Secretary, 
Virginia Bailey, Gillette State Hospital, 
St. Paul; Corresponding Secretary, Marion 
Hodges, Veterans Hospital, Fort Snelling. 

Gertrude Eckman is now in charge of 
food service at the Women’s City Club of 
St. Paul. She was formerly at Children’s 
Hospital, St. Paul, where she has been re- 
placed by Ida Tuttle Behan, who has been, 
until recently, in the employ of Wrigley’s 
Cafeterias, Minneapolis. 

Ruth Melges of Fairview Hospital, Min- 
neapolis, was in a serious auto accident last 
June and suffered an injury to her back but 
has been improving rapidly. 

Janet Hildebrandt, until recently assistant 
dietitian at Miller Hospital, St. Paul, was 
married to Dr. Rosenberger who is associated 
with the Miller Hospital, St. Paul, and the 
University Hospital of Minneapolis. 


The New Jersey Dietetic Association held 
an organization meeting at the New Jersey 
College for Women on October 5th, with 
Ilma Lucas, Departmental Dietitian, De- 
partment of Institutions and Agencies, 
Trenton, presiding. Mrs. Helen W. Hazen, 
Head of Home Economics, New Jersey 
College for Women, greeted the visiting 
Alberta Dent, Pro- 
fessor of Home Economics, New Jersey 


dietitians. Associate 
College for women, was elected president. 


Following the business meeting, ten 
“The Trained 


Woman in the Commercial Field,” Elsie 


minute reports were given 


Stark, Director, Home Economics Depart- 
ment; R, B. Davis Co., Hoboken; ‘‘Nutri- 
tion Public Schools,” 
Harriet Stone, Supervisor of Nutrition, 
Public Schools, Newark; “The Metabolic 
Dietitian in the Hospital,” Estelle Banta, 
Metabolic Dietitian, Medical Center, Jer- 


Education in the 
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A New 
Gerber 
Product 


Ready-to-Serve 


Long-Cooked in Whole Milk 


Ik the effort to develop a formula for an ideal 
starting cereal, our Deparcment of Nutrition 
has consulted leading pediatric and nutrition 
authorities and thoroughly analyzed present 
available cereals. We hope you will find this 
newest Gerber Product a da lose approach to 
ideal requirements for its purpose. 


Gerber’s Strained Cereal is made from whole 
wheat, hulled oats, and added wheat germ. The 
grain is thoroughly mixed and ground to a 
coarse flour. This is placed in glass-lined re- 
torts with sufficient whole, fresh milk to pro- 
vide the desired consistency in the finished 
product. It is then softened and thickened by 
cooking at 10 pounds steam pressure in order 
that soluble nutrients in the bran may be re- 
tained. The harsh, irritative particles of bran 
are removed as the softened product is strained 
through finely perforated monel metal screen. 
The consistency of the strained cereal is ad- 
justed as necessary by evaporation under 
vacuum or with the addition of more milk. The 
product is then filled in steam-washed cans and 
immediately sealed. Final cooking proceeds by 
the Gerber process in a closed system under 
steam pressure, 


Except for the extra wheat germ, nothing is 


added to the natural, nutritive paenies of the 
whole wheat and hulled oats. The cooking in 
whole, fresh milk not only lends additional 
food value to the product, but also gives the 
cereal a distinctive flavor that has proved ac- 
ceptable to babies—pleasing to older children 
and adults. Each can of the product is uniform. 
No further cooking is required. Merely warm to 
feeding temperature. Readily diluted with milk 
or water for bottle feedings. 


Unseasoned 
In preparing Gerber's Strained Cereal, no salt 
or sugar is added. The mother should be in- 
structed to season as you wish for the indi- 
vidual diet requirement. 


Send for Sample 

We hope, in that it provides a combination of 
ideal factors, plus the insurance of regularity 
and uniformity in the observance of dietary 
regime in the home—that this newest Gerber 
Product may prove of definite service. We are 
anxious to have you examine the product 
itself. Won't you return the coupon to us today 
with your name and address so we may forward 
a regular size 

package of the 

product for your 

examination? 


Gerber'’s 


C » 
x are 


Te aa 
Semel Lael! 
hela! 


STRAINED CEREAL 


Gerper Paopuctrs Company, Fremont, Michigan 


You may send me a sample of Gerber's Strained 


Cereal 


also analysis and description of the product as filed for 


acceptance with the Foods Committee of the American Medical 


Association 


Name 


Address 


Gerber’s Strained Cereal 
is packed in 10% oz. cans 
15¢ 
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Strained 
Vegetables 


Packed in 
4% oz. 
cans 15¢ 


Tomatoes 
Beets 
Peas 
Carrots 
Vegetable 

oup 
Prunes 

Green 

Beans 
Spinach 
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sey City; and “The Dietitian in the School 
Lunch Room,” Laura Fawcett, Supervisor 
of Home Economics in the Public Schools, 
East Orange. Luncheon was held at Cooper 
Hall, after which Mr. Harold M. Hirsh of 
L. Bamberger and Company spoke on “The 
Merchandising of Food.” Dr. Walter C. 
Russell, Biochemist in Nutrition, New Jer- 
sey Agricultural Experiment Station, pre- 
sented a paper on “Recent Research Activi- 
ties in Nutrition Laboratories.” 

Notices of the meeting were sent to over 
three hundred persons and much interest 
was shown in the program. 


New York State Dietetic Association held 
its third annual convention May 9th and 
10th at Albany. Meetings were held at 
Albany Hospital. An unusually fine pro- 
gram had been arranged by the program 
committee, including Effie Winger, Ellen 
Guernsey and Edith Strobel, and the Hud- 
son Valley Dietetic Association, who acted 
as hostesses. 

Guest speakers at the banquet at the 
Schuyler Meadows Country Club were 
Dr. Ruth Wheeler and Dr. Mary de Garno 
Bryan. The second 
discussed 


day Lenna Cooper 
“Administrative Problems” and 
Dr. Walter Eddy gave an illustrated talk 
on “The Relation of Diet to Dentition.” 
Speakers at the clinic included Drs. Thomas 
Ordway, L. W. Gorham, Henry L. K. Shaw 
and Arthur Knudsen of the Albany Medical 
College. 

Tea was served the first day at Memorial 
Hospital, Albany, and the second day at 
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Ellis Hospital, Schenectady, after a trip 
through the Refrigeration Plant of the Gen- 
eral Electric Company. 

The membership of the Association has 
increased in the two years of its organization 
to 116 members. Officers elected for the 
coming year include: President, Virginia 
Howard Ray; Vice President, Effie Winger; 
Secretary, Anna F. Padget; and Treasurer, 
Alta Emery. 


The National Canners Association, follow- 
ing up its recent advertising campaign, has 
issued an interesting booklet entitled “Stop 
Wondering—Here are the Facts.” This 
answers all of the questions which were most 
often asked with regard to canned foods. 
Another interesting booklet just received 
is entitled “Canned Food Recipes for the 
Low-Cost Budget.” 


The Nutrition Research Laboratory of Battle 
Creek, of which Helen S. Mitchell is director, 
has become a department of Battle Creek 
College. It will be used chiefly for research 
and teaching, but a limited amount of 
biological assay work and vitamin testing 
may be done for outside organizations. 


Dr. Bundesen’s health talks opened in 


September on the NBC-WJZ network, 
under the auspices of the Horlick Malted 
Milk Corporation. These talks by the 
well known health commissioner of Chicago 
will be given at 8:30 p.m. on Tuesdays and 
Fridays. 
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VISIT THE JUNKET BOOTH --#31 


at the American Dietetic Association Meeting 


UNKET enables you to serve milk in completely changed form. Appetiz- 
ing in appearance! Newintaste! Different in color—children do not tire 
of junket. It comes in six colors and flavors for variety. 

Dainty and custard-like, milk made into junket is eaten with a spoon. There 
is no other food like it . . . for it contains an enzyme which performs the first 
step in the digestion of milk. Doctors approve because junket is easily and 
quickly digested . . . and all the nutritive values of milk are retained. 

Junket is quick and easy to make. No eggs—no cooking. Make junket 
with either . . . Junket Powder, already sweetened and flavored: 


VANILLA CHOCOLATE LEMON 
ORANGE RASPBERRY COFFEE 


or Junket Tablets, which you sweeten and flavor to taste. 


Send for “Junket in Dietetics” an authoritative booklet of practical information on diets in 
which junket is recommended. Write to Cur. HANSEN’s LaBorartory, INc., Little Falls, New 
York. 


makes MILK into 


unket 


R )S PaT OFF 


delicious DESSERTS 





ECONOMY 


in a nutshell 


Real economy means more than alow 
price. It means getting your money's worth. 
When you buy a dishwashing machine, find 
out first of all what sort of work you can ex- 
pect. If it's a 


Colt Autosan 
Dishwashing Machine 


you'll get CLEAN DISHES, 
every time—the powerful Colt direct sprays 
remove every particle of food, no matter how 


Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mf 


Autosan Machine Division, 


stubbornly it may be dried on. Ask any Colt 
Autosan owner. 


Another thing — before you buy. find out how the 
machine is built. The rugged construction of every Colt 
Autosan model means years’of EXTRA WEAR—and 
just so many dollars saved for you. And that rugged 
Colt Autosan construction ensures you against break- 
downs—CUTS DOWN UPKEEP COSTS—and practi- 
cally eliminates repair bills. A user reports a total repair 
cost of just $1.75 in 6 years. That's what we call real 
economy! 


TWELVE WINNERS 

There's a Colt Autosan model designed to take the 
measure of your dishwashing problem—and save you 
money doing it. Twelve models—one for every size and 
type of kitchen—including the four new rack conveyor 
models, “R-2", “R-4", “R-6" and “R-6." Send for the new 
complete Colt Aujosan catalog. 

Co. 
A. 


o 
Hartford Conn., 'S- 
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The child who won/’t eat starts 


to school handicapped in advance 


Children are listless and inattentive, they lag 
behind in their work when they go to school 
only partly nourished. 

Mothers worry over their behavior at the 
table, the poor reports they bring home, with- 
out knowing what is wrong. They appeal to 
the physician for help. 

Inquiry into what the child has been eat- 
ing may disclose the trouble! Perhaps his 
regular diet lacks the important factor needed 
for good appetite—Vitamin B! 

Too little Vitamin B is often the cause of 
poor appetite in growing children. If this is 
what is wrong, mothers cannot scold or coax 
them into eating. But the physician can help 


r 


A Delicious 
Vitamin-Rich 


SQUIBB 
Flavored 


children get an extra amount of Vitamin B 
every day, enough to ensure good appetite, 
with a delicious, new food drink—Squibb 
Chocolate flavored Vitavose! 

Three heaping teaspoonfuls supply as 
much Vitamin B as a whole quart of milk. 

Chocolate flavored Vitavose also enriches 
the children’s diet in iron, in other water- 
soluble minerals and nitrogenous compounds 
extracted from malted wheat germ. 

They need all this extra nourishment it 
supplies. Have mothers give them Chocolate 
flavored Vitavose regularly. Delicious with 
their meals, after school. 

For Convalescents— Patients kept on 

hospital diets for a long period 

“ys are more than likely to develop 
a mild deficiency of Vitamin B. 

Chocolate flavored Vitavose 
usually has a stimulating effect 
on their appetite. And it’s so 
pleasant to drink. Why not 
suggest it now? 


Aw 


Not too rich! Chocolate flavored Vitavose, prescribed for children, 
will not develop their taste for foods that are too rich. It is a delicious 
cocoa and lactose food drink, mildly sweetened and flavored. 


IOCOLATE 


ITAVOSE 


A delicious blend of sucrose, 30% Vitavose (malted wheat germ extract), cocoa, skim milk, lactose; flavored with vanilla, 
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It gets a REAL WELCOME from diabetics! 


D-ZERTA seems like 


a “forbidden sweet” 
-yet it's sugar-free! 


MAYBE you think a diabetic’s eyes won't light 
up at the sight— and taste— of this dessert! For 
D-Zerta is every bit as pretty and quivery- 
tender as Jell-O. And unlike many a cloying, 
saccharin-sweetened agar or gelatin recipe, this 
dessert has the tart-sweet taste of fruit. There’s 
fruit flavor in it, and fruit acid, to “answer” the 
sweetness of saccharin. Yet — even to its fruit 
flavor and its vegetable coloring, it’s carbohy- 
drate-free! And note the low protein content. 

Best of all, D-Zerta is easy to make. No 


THE JELL-O COMPANY, INC., LE ROY, NEW YORK 


O Please send me—FR EE—sample package of 6 individual servings of 
D-Zerta. 
O Enclosed is ctl Te 
for which please send me 
seeseeeee-eee pkg. D-Zerta, assorted flavors 
pkg. D-Zerta, Lemon flavor 
---sseeeeeeep kg. D-Zerta, Raspberry flavor 
; ceesiatcaanadiiaiie wee Pkg. D-Zerta, Orange flavor 
each containing 20 servings for $1 the box, postpaid 


measuring and weighing. Just dissolve in boil- 
ing water. Chill. Serve. 


WHAT IT CONTAINS 


The average composition of a single envelope 
of D-Zerta (1 serving) is: 


Carbohydrate 

SOOT a ctesncssckr anion Saal 0.04 gram 
Veertainic R66 ai se eens 
Fruit Flavor (Carbohydrate-free) 
Vegetable Color (Carbohydrate-free) 
CANON ccna cccaiconcincscieapetid agama et 


HOW TO OBTAIN D-ZERTA IN YOUR COMMUNITY 


In some places, D-Zerta is easily obtainable 
in any drug store. Or, in some states, the gro- 


‘cer carries it. However, if you or your patients 


cannot obtain D-Zerta easily, you can buy it 
from the makers direct. Just send $1 for carton 
of 20 individual servings. State choice of 
flavoring. D-Zerta comes in Lemon, Raspberry, 
or Orange, assorted, or in a single flavor. We'll 
send it prepaid. Use the coupon. 


FREE: Sample package of 6 envelopes (1 serv- 
ing each) will be sent you free. Mail coupon. 
D-Zerta—like Jell-O —is a product of 


General Foods. 


All measured out — no bother! 


A. D. A.—11-32 


(Fill in completely —print name and address) 


If you live in Canada address General Foods, Ltd., Cobourg, Ontario. 
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Fer more than half a century 


During more than half a century all our 
resources and experience have been focussed 
upon one objective—to make a product of 
the highest possible excellence and uni- 
formity—to assist physicians in the modifi- 
cation of milk for infant feeding. 


MELLIN’S FOOD CO. 
Boston, Mass. 


Samples and literature sent to physicians—on request 


Tie sl da aaln! 
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You are INVITED 


The latest scientific information on Coffee, especially 
its influence on quantity buying for institutions, will 
be the subject of an important exhibit in Booth 13 at 
the Fifteenth Annual Convention, in New York City. 


You are cordially invited to visit this exhibit, and 
discuss the phases of coffee buying or brewing which 
are of most concern to you. 


Convention Booth 13 


BUREAU OF COFFEE INFORMATION 
51 West 45th Street New York City 4 
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